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Motion Pictures 
Find Increasing 
Use in Business 





Worth Demonstrated to Ap- 
preciable Number of In- 
dustrial Concerns, Survey 
Of Group Discloses 


Sound Films Called 
Wholly Successful 








? 

Silent Reels More Generally 
Used Than Other Types, 
Study With Department of 
Commerce Shows 





Motion pictures are conclusively dem- 
onstrating their worth to an appreciable 
number of well-established industsial con- 
cerns using them for trade promotion and 
educational purposes, according to infor- 
mation made available Aug. 15 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Films are being utilized to illustrate the 
operation and use of products, manufac- 
turing processes, dramatization of sales, 
and for other results, often preparing the | 
background for saies efforts, it is shown | 
by a private survey conducted with the 
cooperation of the Department. 

Considered Successful 


Companies using sound films reported 
100 per cent that they considered their 
sound picture activities successful, while 
82 per cent of those employing silent pic- 
tures acknowledged satisfactory results, it 
was disciosed. The following additional 
information was supplied: 

The study, carried on by the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, in co- 
operation with the Association of National 
Advertisers, as well as the Commerce De- 
partment, reveals that silent motion pic- 
tures are used far more generally than 
other types of films, but it is observed 
that sound and still films are making rapid | 
progress in entering a field that had been | 
for many years completely dominated by 
the silent film. 


One or More Types Used 


Two thirds of the concerns reporting 
in the survey said they used films of 
one or more types, and all the firms using 
sound pictures declared the \expenditures 
for sound films were “as restltful as the 
same sum spent on other promotional 
activities.” Seventy-five per cent of the 
users: of silent movies reported similar 
opinions. 

The study was designed to “give a cross- 
section of actual experience with films in 
the industrial field; indicate results - 
tained; present the judgment of usé¥s, 
both as to their particular type of film 
and equipment; and obtain their opinion 
as to the trend of the medium.” 


List Available 





| President’s statement in connection with | 
| the conference was printed in full text in 


Prices of Farm 


Commodities 


And Dairy Products Increase 


‘Considerably’ Higher Level for All but Live- 


stock Noted by Agriculture Department 





yaAeeet prices of cotton, grain, eggs 
and dairy products have increased 
considerably since July 15, while livestock 
prices have lost some of the advances 
made from June to July, according to a 
review of the price situation for August 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
Aug. 15. 

While business activity and consumer 
incomes during July were at the lowest! 
level reached so far in this depression, 
prices of agricultural products and of 
stocks and bonds made noticeable ad- 
vances, it was stated. The rising trend 
was continued into August, with even 
greater impetus, according to the state- 
ment, but industrial activity in the aggre- 
gate showed no “material change” at least 
for the first week of August. 

More Farm Products Advance 
During July the list of agricultural 
commodities showing price advances ex- 
panded, it was stated, and now includes 


Business (abereine 
To Cover All Phases 
Of Economic Welfare 


Farming, Industry, Merchan- 
dising and Professions to 
Be Represented at Meet- 
ing Called by President 





Almost 150 of the Nation’s leading fi- 
nanciers and industrialists will be brought | 
together by the conference of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve district business and indus-'! 
trial committees, which President Hoover ! 
has called for Aug. 26, according to in- | 
formation made available Aug. 15 at the 
offices of the Federal Reserve Board. (The | 


the issue of Aug. 15.) 

Every important phase of American 
business has one representative among 
the 147 members of the 12 committees, ac- | 
cording to the information. Bankers, de- 
partment store heads, steel manufacturers, 
railroad executives, insurance men, can- 
ners, agriculturalists, millers and refiners 
are only a few of the types of business 
men represénted on the committees, ac- 
cording to the information. 

Attack On All Fronts 

Additional information furnished fol-| 
lows: 

Originally organized to translate into 
economic activity the bank reserves re- | 








Many companies using films for com- 
mercial and trade promotional purposes 
are making them available for nontheatri- 
cal films just issued by the Motion Pic- 
ture Division of the Department of Com- 

merce. Both producers and distributors 
of trade promotional and educational 
films are on the list, which contains the 
names of 524 concerns. 

Concerns offering a wide variety of 
products and services are now making mo- 
tion pictures available to the public, the 
list shows. Among them are companies 
interested in foods, steel, railways, clocks 
automobiles, tanning, petroleum and gaso- 
line, telephones, chemicals, paints, machin- 
ery, typewriters, fuel, steamships, paper, 
aviation, building materials, tobaccos, 
shoes and life insurance. 

Schools on List 

Government agencies and universities 
and colleges distributing filths are also 
on the list, which may be obtained for 
10 cents from the Motion Picture Division 

Short reel subjects, prefereably one or 
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New Jersey Requires 
Auto Direction Signs 


Lighted Signals Are Ordered on 
Commercial Vehicles 


sulting from the Federal reserve open | 
market operations, the 12 committees are | 
now being called upon to plan an attack | 
along “the whole economic front.” 

Activities of the committees up to the! 
present time have included promotion of 
the trade acceptance method of doing 
business, encouragement of a pool for buy- 
ing high grade bonds, arrangement of a 
loan to the Savings and Loan Bank of 
the State of New York to assist home 
ownership, and the initiation of a credit 
survey in the Richmond and Boston dis- 
tricts, to be followed by similar action in 
the other districts, to determine the pos-| 
sibilities for Federal reserve banks to make | 
direct loans’ to individuals, partnerships | 
and corporations, as authorized by the | 
Emergency Relief and Construction Aes | 
of 1932. 


Organization of Committees 


All of the Federal reserve districts now 
have business and industrial committees 
ranging in size from 10 in the San Fran- 
cisco region to 19 in the Kansas City dis- 
trict. Lumber companies, steel mills, rail- 
roads, locomotive works, refineries, cham- 
bers of commerce, banks, department 
stores, public utilities, inveyment bankers, 
telephone and telegraph companies, auto- 
mobile manufacturers, insurance compa- 
nies, builders, rubber and tire companies, 
canneries, textile mills, mail order houses, 
cereal mills, show companies, makers of 
agricultural implements, livestock associa- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the regional committees. The professions 





\ 
Trenton, N. J., Aug. 15. 


Operators of New Jersey’s 140,000 reg- 
istered commercial motor vehicles must 
install lighted direction signs before Jan. 
1, 1933, in compliance with Chapier 137, 
Laws of 1932, and specifications for the 
signs were issued today by the Motor Ve- 
hicle Department. 

Before any such sign may be placed on 
the market, the specifications provide, it 
must have been tested at the Electrical 
Testing Laboratories in New York. 

The Act under which the direction signs 
have been ordered by the Department, 
provides that “the signal herein required 
shall be given either by means of the hand 
and arm herein specified, or by an ap- 
proved signal device which shall be lighted 
during the period from one-half hour 
after sunset and one-half hour before sun- 
rise, and at such other times that sub- 
stantial objects are not clearly discerni- 
ble from a distance of 300 feet, except 
when a vehicle is so constructed or loaded 
as to prevent the hand and arm signal 
from being visible to the extent of 15 
inches thereof, both to the front and rear, 
the signals shall be given by some such 
device as above set forth which has been 
approved by the LC»partment. 

“For the purpose of complying with the 
Act, every commercial vehicle operated in 
the State of New Jersey, including vehi- 
cles used for the transportation of passen- 
gers, shall be equipped with a signal de- 
vice, unless said vehicle has been ex- 
amined by the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles and has been specifically ex- 
empted from the provisions of this sec- 
tion.” 

The Act further provides that the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles shall\ not is- 
sue a license for any vehicle until the 
provisions of the law have been complied 
with, 


are represented by attorneys, doctors, edu- 
cators and editors. 

Acting under the airectorship of George 
Harrison, its Governor, the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank was the first to form a 
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grains, 
products. 


-|for the goods farmers buy advanced from 


cotton and dairy and poultry 


The Department’s review of the price 
situation with comment on business con- 
ditions follows in full text: 

Since July 15 market prices of cotton, 
grains, eggs and dairy products have in- 
creased considerably, while livestock prices 
have lost some of the ~une to July ad- 
vance. 

The general level of “2.m prices was 57 
per cent of the pre-w.- average on July 
15 and 10 per cent above the record low 
of a month earlier, but 28 per cent lower 
than on July 15 last year. This rise in 


the index from June to July was the 


largest rise for any month in the past 
three years. Of the nine subgroups in- 
dexes, seven registered a rise during the 
month ended July 15, while grains and 
the unclassified group showed a slight de- 
cline. 

The exchange value of farm products 


Texas Short Line 


Is Refused Loan 


Application for Recohstruction 
Advance to Extend Track 
Is Denied by I. C. C. 


T= proposal of the Waco, Beaumont, | 

Trinity & Sabine Railway, a Texas 
shore line to borrow $3,750,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
largely to construct extensions of its lines 
at an estimated cost of $3,878,362, was | 
denied by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Aug. 15. (Finance Docket No. 
9234.) | 

Although Commissioners McManamy, 
Lewis and Mahaffie dissented from the | 
majority report, the Commission ruled 
that the prospective earning power of the 
road and*the security offered as pledge 
for the loan were not sufficient to guar- 
antee ts ability to repay such loan on 
maturity. 

Commissioner McManamy declared that 
he considered that one of the “commehd- 
able purposes of the Reconstruction Fi- 
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the record low of 47 per cent of the 1910- 
1924 average on June 15 to 52 per cent 
on July 15. 


General Price Level Higher 


The general level of wolesale commodity 
prices during July continued to show a 
rising tendency which was initiated to- 
ward the end of June by advancing prices 
of a few agricultural commodities, par- 
ticularly livestock. During July the list 
of agricultural commodities showing price 
advances expanded and now includes 
grains, cotton and dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts; advances in the latter being largely 
of a seasonal character. During the last 
of July part of the advance in livestock 
was lost. 

The rising tendency in the agricultural 
group is largely due to reduced current 
supplies as in livestock products and to 
reduced prospective supplies as in the case 
of cotton. Except for advances in some 
of the metal products, the other com- 
modity groups included in the general 
wholesale price index continued stable. 

From the low level of 93 per cent of 
the pre-war average for the week ended 
June 18, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index advanced to 94.9 per cent for the 
week ended July 16 and declined slightly 
to 94.6 the first week of August; these 
changes being due almost entirely to 
changes in prices of agricultural products. 


|All the group indexes except those for 
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Exports to Far East 


Less Than Year Ago 


Decline of 31 Per Cent Is 
Recorded With Imports 
More Sharply Curtailed 








General dullness in world markets, re- 
duced purchasing power of the masses in 
the Orient, and the decline in prices of 
United States staples were responsible for 
a 31.8 decrease in American exports to the 
Far East in June, compared with June of 
last year, according to a Miss Janet H. 
Nunn of the Far Eastern section, issued 
Aug. 15 by the Department of Commerce. 
The reduction from May, 1932, amounted 
to 12 per cent. 

Imports were curtailed even more 
sharply from June, 1931, as prices for 
Oriental raw materials declined and dull 
manufacturing conditions prevailed in 
this country, it was pointed out. A con- 
|siderable part of the import decline is 
|attributed, however, to unsettled condi- 
| tions in India and continued Sino-Japa- 
| nese disputes. 

The statement fdllows in full text: 

| United States trade with the Far East 
during June, 1932, totaled $49,234,000, com- 
pared with $81,697,000 for June, 1931. This 
| decline of 40 per cent affected imports 
|most seriously. Our total purchases of 
| Oriental products fell off from the June, 
| 1931, value of $51,781,000 to $28,740,000, a 
|reduction of $23,041,000. Although this 
| loss of 44 per cent was attributable iti large 
measure to a sharp decline in prices for 
| the Orient’s raw materials and dull man- 





tions and refineries all are represented on | ufacturing conditions in the United States, 


|a considerable part may be traced directly 
{to unsettled conditions in India and con- 
; tinued disputes in Sino-Japanese affairs. 
| While unfavorable conditions affected 
'every country in the area, China, Japan, 
| and India accounted for approximately 
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Sales of Department Stores 


In-Owiiership Groups Analyzed 


ALES of 137 department stores, finan- 

cially merged into 14 ownership 
groups, aggregate nearly $1,020,000,000, it 
was learned in the 1930 Census of Dis- 
tribution, according to information made 
available Aug. 13 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

This business was more than a half 
greater than the total sales of 33 chains, 
operating 2,560 stores, which accounted 
for $665,172,168, it was pointed out. 

Ownership groups in the department 
store field are financial mergers of old, 
long-established department stores, 
without the central merchandising and 
standardization of operations typical of 
chain-store organizations. The stores of 
ownership groups are managed and 
merchandised individually, but they do 
not have complete independence of op- 
erations characteristic of independent 
stores. Neither do they have the com- 
plete domination of price policies, lines 
of merchandise, and methods of opera- 
tions of the chains, it was stated. 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

The stores in the ownership groups 


employed 119,126 full-time and 9,122 | 


‘ 


part-time employes in 1929, to whom 
they paid $161,441,465 in salaries and 
wages. Total operating expenses aggre- 
gated $310,124,352, or 30.42 per cent of 
sales. These expenses did not include 
interest return on capital invested in 
merchandise, fixtures, and accounts, nor 
the tost of the merchandise sold. 


The stores of the groups are usually 
among the leading department stores 
of their respective cities, and 96 per 
cent of the business is in cities of 100,- 
000 population and greater. Only 12 
stores had been established within five 
years of the census, in contrast with 
1,869 chain units in the department field, 
or 74 per cent of all the chain units op- 
| erating at the end of the census year. 
About half the new chain units are lo- 
cated in places of Jess than 10,000 popu- 
lation and most of the balance in cities 
of less than 100,000. Expenses of chains 
averaged 24.35 per cent of sales. 

The difference in rate of expense be- 
tween ownership group stores and chain 
stores is directly related to the size of 
cities in which they are located. The 


| Bo 
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Censorship of Radio 
Communication to Be 


Opposed by America 


Delegation to Madrid Confer- 


ence Directed by State De- 
partment to Resist Fur- 
ther Limitation of Use 


The United States intends to take a 
vigorous stand against all proposals for 
censorship which may be made at the 
International Radiotelegraphic Confer- 
ence to be held in Madrid beginning 
Sept. 3, it was stated orally Aug. 15 by 
the Department of State. 

All American delegates have been in- 
structed to this end. Irvin Stewart, radio 
expert of the Department of State, has 
been appointed one of the delegates, bring- 
ing the total membership to four, the 
Department announced. 

Censorship Proposals 

Several countries have proposed censor- 
ship provisions in the international radio- 
telegraphic code which would increase re- 
striction againgt«press messages, accord- 
ing to information received at the De- 
partment of State. Several protests have 
been made to the Department because no 
representatives of press associations have 
been appointed either as delegates or ad- 
visors on the American delegation. 

Vigorous opposition to censorships, the 
position of the United States at the Wash- 
ington radio conference four years ago, 
it was stated orally, remains the attitude 
of the State Department. The American 
;delegates to the Madrid conference will 
be instructed accordingly, it was stated. 


Present Limitation of Use 


There is a clause in the present tele- 
graph convention which enables a gov- 
ernment to refuse to send a message when 
it is considered dangerous for the safety 
of the country, it was stated by the De- 
partment. The American delegation will 
fight against any extension of that cen- 
sorship, just as rigorously as if a repre- 
sentative of the press were a member of 
the delegation. 


Che Anited States Daily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-eight States 
. .» Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right to Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments . . . 


Economy Planned 
By Elimination of 


Misdirected Mail 


Forms for Notice of Change 
Of Address to Be Widely 
Distributed by Order of 
Post Office Department 


Errors Are Ascribed 


To Obselete Lists 


Loss to Senders of Mail Incor- 
rectly Addressed Estimated 
At Five Times Cost of Waste 
In Federal Service 


In an effort to lessen the great number 
of incorrectly addressed letters from busi- 
ness houses using large mailing lists, the 
Post Office Department, on Aug. 15, noti- 
fied all postmasters to submit to corre- 
spondents forms to notify change of ad- 
dress, it was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment. 
| The Department hay just adopted for 
|general use by the public a new card form 
by which local post offices may be notified 
dy any correspondent who changes ad- 
dress, it was explained. Supplies of these 
cards, which provide blanks for listing 
address changes, will be sent at once to 
all post offices. 

The following additional 
was made available: 


Instruction for Correspondents 


Postmasters have been asked by the De- 
partment to explain to correspondents 
changing addresses that copies of the no- 
tification cards may be obtained at any 
post office, and should be sent by corre- 
spondents to all business houses with 
which the correspondents deal with any 
|degree of regularity, and to publishers, 
banks, clubs, lodges, and friends. 

By sending such cards promptly, a cor- 
respondent will avoid delay in receiving 
his mail at a new address, and will save 
the Department’s rehandling improperly 
addressed mail. The resultant economy 
to both the correspondent and the De- 
partment will more than compensate for 
the time and trouble of sending notifica- 
tion cards. 


Costly Waste of Effort 


information 


misdirected mail is considerable. Every 
letter that is_misdirected must first be 
delivered to the wrong address, then re- 
turned to the post office in that section. 
There an effort is made to discover the 
correct address; and, if this is found, the 
letter is then redelivered to the right 
place. Often, however, it is impossible to 
find the right address, and the letter must 
be sent to the Dead Letter Office at 
Washington, D. C., or to one of its 
branches. 

When the correct address is not lo- 
cated, the Department has gone to all 
the expense of unsuccessful delivery to 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 


| made by radio broadcasting companies for 


The cost to the Department of handling | 


YEARLY 


Cc. INDEX 


New Action Planned 
In Radio Rate Case 


Supreme Court May Be Asked 
To Pass on Jurisdiction 
Of I. CG. C. 


—— question of the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
pass upon questions involved in charges 


so-called “transmission of intelligenge for 
hire by wire or wireless,” may be taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
for final decision in the event the Com- 
mission holds it is without authority un- 
der existing law, Ernie Adamson, counsel 
for the Sta-Shine Products Company of 
Freeport, L. I., has advised the Commis- 
sion. (Docket No. 24738.) 

The Commission now is engaged in the 
consideration of the merits of the matter 
prior to rendering its final decision as to 
its jurisdiction to rule upon radio broad- 
casting rates, in a manner similar to rates 
for rail transportation, it was stated orally 
at the Commission’s Division of Dockets 
Aug. 15. 

The proceedings involve a complaint 
of the Sta-Shine Products Company, Inc., 
furniture polish manufacturing concern of 
Freeport, L. I., against Station WGBB of 
that city and the National Broadcasting 
Company. The complaint declared that | 
both radio companies had violated the In- 
terstate Commerce Act by their exaction 
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Employment Rises 
In New England as 


Industries Revive 





‘Interstate Council Reports 
Reopening of Mills, Ex- 
pansion of Activity, and 
Increase in Workers 


—_—_——. 
The recent reopening or expansion of | 
operations of numerous manufacturing 
plants in the six States of New England, 
and the reemployment of several thou- 
sands workers in that area was reported 
in a stoatement by the New England 
Council which was.receiyed and made pub- 
lic, Aug. 15, by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The compilation, it was explained in a 
communication to the Department from 
the Council headquarters, consists of veri- 
fied reports to the headquarters of the 
organization by chambers of commerce 
hroughout the New England States. It 
S designed to serve as yardstick of meas- 
urement of conditions in that area, where, 
according to Department information, 
economic recovery started earlier than in 
most other sections of the country. 

Value of Data Assembled 

While the Department has no means of 

making surveys of the type made by the 


| 


| 





the wrong place, then lost the time re- 
quired to discover that the right address 
can not be found. After this there is the 


the Dead Letter Office, where it must be 


then destroyed. 
Greater Loss to Senders 





The Department of State had nothing 
to do with inviting private radio and tele- 
graph companies to attend the Madrid 
conference, it was stated by the Depart- 
ment. This was done by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. 

These private corporations are going to 
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In American Yards 


Four Vessels of 17,000-ton Size 
Produced Within Year 


A trend toward construction of larger 
ships in America was noted during the 
fiscal year closed June 30, during which 
four vessels of the 17,000-ton class were 


preceding four years, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce statement Aug. 15. 
From 1857 to 1927 only four ships of the 
large size were brought under, the Ameri- 
can flag, all of which were made in for- 
eign shipyards. The statement follows in 
full text: 

The tendency of American shipowners 
to place their faith in the ability of large 
vessels to make a profit is indicated in 
records covering the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, in which four vessels of 
the 17,000-ton class and over were built 
in the United States and documented by 
the Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection. 
According to Arthur J. Tyrer, assistant 
director, there were four such vessels 
built in American yards during this period, 
as compared with four in the years be- 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. .. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 





the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 





It costs the Department about $8 for 


dress. 


j And during the last year there 


misdirected letters for which local post 


| Offices were unable to find correct ad-| 
This $8 cost for each 1,000 let-| 


| dresses. 
| ters does not include the expense of 
| Searching for correct addresses after the 
first futile delivery, or of sending the 
letters to the Dead Letter Office when no 
address can be found. 
| Last year it cost the Department more 
| than $50,000 to handle misdirected letters 
| which went to the Dead Letter Office. In 
addition, there was the loss of approxi- 
| mately $250,000 to the mailers of these let- 
ters, as near as the Department can es- 
timate. 
| The greatest offenders in sending mis- 
| directed letters are business firms with 





| large mailing lists which are not kept up- | 


to-date. An obsolete mailing list con- 


; incorrect addresses. Thus, in every mail- 


|are 150-which are missent. 

The Department urges that direct- 
mail advertisers and other large users of 
the mail have their lists checked regularly, 


for the Department. 





APAN has attained a position of 
prominence as a consumer of raw 

wool, due to a giadual adoption of a 
wool manufacturing industry, according 
to a statement issued Aug. 13 by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Wool consumption in Japan has 
gained 5 to 10 per cent annually, com- 
pared with a population increase of 1.5 
per cent annually, the present consump- 
tion of woolen goods being approxi- 
mately three times greater than during 
the period prior to the World War, it 
was stated. 

Raw wool imports reached about 15,- 
000,000 pounds in 1931, compared to the 
prewar average of 10,000,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to the statement, and produc- 
tion of woolen textiles was 153,500,000 
yards in 1930, as compared with 154,- 
000,900 yards in 1926. 

An authorized summary of the state- 
ment follows: 

A gradual adoption of foreign style 
clothes by the Japanese and an espe- 
cially rapid development of a wool man- 
ufacturing industry since the World 
War are basic explanations of the prom- 
inent position which Japan has attained 
over a short period of years as an im- 





> 


added expense of sending the letter to! 


opened, all valuable contents removed,and | 


each 1,000 misdirected letters when it is| 
impossible’ to determine the correct ad-| 


have been mailed approximately 7,000,000 | 


jing of 1,000 letters from this list, there | 


thereby saving money for themselves and | 


Council for the New England district, it 
was stated orally that the Council’s ef- 
forts to compile such information as shown 
in its current statement was of value be- 
cause it was encouraging. 

The compilation, forwarded to the De- 
partment by Robert Huse, of Boston, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The New England Council today made 
public a compilation of news of better 
business in New England reported to it by 
|Chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
trade associations and similar sources 
throughout the six States. The compila- 
tion follows: 

Textiles: Textile mills in the vicinity 
of Lisbon, Me., have increased production 
in the last two weeks, according to the 
Lisbon Chamber of Commerce. The Cabot 
Mills, Brunswick, have more than doubled 
production. The Worumbo Mills, Lisbon 
Falls, have added 200 employes to their pay 
roll. Full production has been resumed 
after several weeks shutdown by the 
Farnsworth Miils, Lisbon Ceriter. The Lis- 
|bon Spinning Company, Lisbon, has more 
than doubled production, and is now pro- 
{ducing more than at any time in the past 
| two years, the chamber of commerce adds. 
| Additional Looms Operated 

The Grosvenor Dale Mills, Providence, 
| R. I., have put 650 additional looms in 


built and documented—as many as in the | tains on an average, about 15 per cent of | production recently, the Providence Cham- 


ber of Commerce reports. 
The Devonshire Mills, Manchester, N. 
|H., will begin operations Sept. 1 under 
new management, employing about 150, 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce re- 
ports. The principal indusffies in Man- 
9 


“, 
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Japan Is Expanding as Market 
For Consumption of Raw Wool 


porter of raw wool, according to a report 
received from Owen L. Dawson,. Agri- 
cultural Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stationed in the 
Orient. 

Wool consumption has gained 5 to 10 
per cent annually compared with a pop- 
ulation increase of approximately 14 
per cent annually. The present con- 
sumption of woolen goods is approxi- 
mately three times greater than during 
the period just prior to the World War. 
But wool imports, secured chiefly from 
Australia, reached 115,000,000 pounds in 
1931 compared to the five-year prewar 
average of 10,000,000 pounds of wool 
and 8,000,000 pounds of top. 

Mr. Dawson states that since the 
World War there has been a rapid adop- 
tion of forcign style clothes by men in 
the cities of Japan and to some extent 
by women employed in factories and 
offices. Foreign styles are the exception 
among mature women for street wear 
but are almost universal among girls 
attending schools. In the country dis- 
tricts the change is taking place more 
slowly but is nevertheless evident. Boys 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 
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Revenue Revision 


Urged to Correct 
Inequities in Law 


Complaints Received That 
Some Rates in 1932 Act 
Are Ruining Businesses, 
Says Senator Smoot 


Foresees Continued 
Trade Improvement 





Repeal of Bank Check Impost 
And Adoption of General 
Sales Tax Proposed by Rep- 
resentative Baldrige 


A re-examination of the 1932 Revenue 
Act with a view to correcting inequities 
in the law will be made by Congress, at 
the coming session, according to a be-= 
lief expressed orally Aug. 15 by Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance. 

“Congress in December will have to re- 
examine the tax law in the light of busi- 
ness conditions at that time,” Senator 
Smoot said. “Inequities in new taxes im- 
posed at the last session of Congress will 
be corrected. 


Receives Protests on Rates 
“I have received many letters from 


| business men protesting that excessive 


rates placed upon their products are ruin- 


| ing their businesses. 


“Results of the new rates imposed will be 
apparent by Fall, but I believe now that 
some changes will be necessary.” 

Senator Smoot also pointed to the fact 
that some of the provisions of the 1932 
Act are only proposed for operation for 
the period of one year, and that that must 
be kept in mind in making any re-ex- 
amination. 

Business in the United States will have 
to improve very much before there can 
be any general downward revision of the 
Federal taxes, Mr. Smoot said, adding that 
the levies in the 1932 tax law are based 


{on better business than now prevails. 


Optimistic Over Outlook 


He was optimistic, however, regarding 
the general business outlook throughout 
the country, saying that-“the bottom in 
business has been reached and conditions 
are getting better all over the country, 
I believe they will continue to improve, 
though I hope it will be gradual rather 
than too fast for safety of advance.” 

“We have consumed most of the sur- 
pluses in various articles and there is 
nothing for factories to do but start pro- 
ducing again to meet the demand for 
supplies. Retailers have been operating 
on a hand-to-mouth basis,” he said. 

“Many men already have been put back 
to work, and I am satisfied that unem- 
ployment will steadily decrease.” 


General Sales Tax Urgtd 


At the same time, Representative Bald- 
ridge (Rep.), of Omaha, Nebr., stated orally 
that he will urge repeal of the provision 
of that law taxing bank checks 2 cents 
each during the coming session, and that 
he thought the entire law should be re- 
vised, using the general manufacturers’ 
sales tax as a base. 

Mr. Baldridge said he believed the en- 
tire Revenue Act should be revised so as 
to include the general manufacturers’ sales 
tax which was proposed by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means during 
consideration of the measure in the 
House. 

The manufacturers’ sales tax, he cone 
tended, will produce as much, if not more, 
revenue, than the various miscellaneous 
and excise taxes that were included in 
the 1932 Act, and the manufacturers’ tax 
makes the spread more even. 

As to the bank check tax, however, he 
explained that that provision has been 
generally criticized, and that he will at- 
— to have it repealed as soon as pos- 
sible. 

There were numbers of the Members 
of the House who criticized the bank check 
tax when it was before the House, and 
several spoke against the provision and 
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World Wheat Yield 
Equal to Last Year 





Total Acreage in 35 Countries 
Placed at .2 Per Cent Less 


World production of wheat, on the basig 
of reports from 33 countries, is about the 
same as that of last year, and the total 
wheat acreage in 35 countries now reported 
amounts to about 200,000,000 acres, only 
| about .2 per cent under the acreage in the 
|} Same countries last year, according to a 
|}Summary issued Aug. 15 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The three North American countries have 
an average 98.5 per cent as great as last 
year, according to the Department's 
statement, and 25 European countries are 
reported at 97.9 per cent of last year. Al- 
though acreage of wheat in the United 
States is slightly greater than that of last 
year, the last official estimates indicate 
| that production will be about 20 per cent 
|} less in 1932 than in 1931, or a production 
of about 722,687,000 bushels for this year 
as compared with 894,204,000 for the previe 
ous year. 

Up to July 25, Russia had cut about 48,+ 
500.000 acres compared with 7,500,000 acres 
last year at the same date, according to 
the report which follows in full text: 


now reported amounts to about 200,000,000 
acres, only about two-tenths of 1 per 
cent under the acreage in the same coune- 
tries last year. The three North American 
countries have an acreage 98.5 per cent 
as great as last year and 25 European 
countries are reported at 97.9 per cent of 
last year. North Africa shows an increase 
of 3 per cent and India almost 7 per cent, 


4.8 
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The total wheat acreage in 35 countries _ -— 





3 Employment Gains 
__As New England 


fe & e 
“Industries Revive 


Ynterstate Council Reports 


pansion of Activity, and 
Increase in Workers 


{Continued from Page 1.1] 
chester are increasing employment and 
most shoe factories running at capacity 
or overtime, the chamber states. . 
The Stevens Linen Works, Webster, 


*Mass., has resumed operations on a full- | 


“time basis, with 600 employes, the Web- 
“ster Enterprise Committee reports. The 
<Tiffany Woolen Mmis, Perryville, Mass., 
thave resumed operations, employing 175, 
according to the same authority. 


Operations at Close to Capacity 


The Berkshire Woolen Company, Glix-| || 


‘Brand Underwear Company, Wyandotte 


“Worsted Company, and Silver Lake Mills, | 


-Inc., of Pittsfield, Mass., are all operating 
-from 90 per cent to full capacity, accord- 
wing to the Pittsfield Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


~ Reopening of Mills, Ex-| 
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House committee 
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to have been destroyed by floods. 





Agriculture Department experiments. 


artificial coloring of sweet wrinkled peas. 





The National Silk Company, South Cov- 
entry, Conn., manufacturing rayon and 
silk novelties, has been running on a two- 
shift basis for the past year and a half,| 
according to the Connecticut Manufac- 
-turers’ Association, Inc. | 

The American Woolen Upper and Lower | 


ills, Skowhegan, Maine, have resumed | 


‘ull operation after three months’ inac- 
tivity, the Waterville Chamber of Com- 
merce reports, adding that the plant em- 


. ficient orders to keep open until October. 
«The Wyandotte Worsted Mills, Waterville, 
- Maine, are at present working on a seven- 


day schedule, and plan to continue with |] 


-three eight hour shifts on a six-day 
“week. These mills employ at present 580, 
,the Waterville Chamber declares. 

* The Pepperell Manulacturing Company, 
Biddeford, Maine, will put additional} 


looms into operation to handle orders re- ||) 


ceived, according to the Biddeford Cham- | 
‘ber of Commerce, Inc. | 


The Taunton Silks Corporation, Taun-| 


, ton, Mass., has replaced some of its old 
machinery with new, increasing its output 


10 per cent, and is at present building up| 
its night force to produce as much as the|]} 


day force, according f the Manufacturers’ 


“and Employers’ Association of Taunton. | |} 


-The company will employ about 160, the| 


“report states. If 
The Allied Novelty Shoe Cor-|]) 


Shoes: 
poration, Springvale, Maine, has begun) 
operations and expects to employ 200 or 
more, the Sanford-Springvale Chamber of | 
Commerce reports. 

The Milchen Shoe Company, Lawrence, 
“Mers., has increased employes from 375 
to 425 and added to its manufacturing 
Space, the Lawrence Industrial Bureau 
declares. Business in all shoe manufac-| 
‘turing plants in Lawrence is reported as 
being very good, the Bureau states. 

Upturn in Shoe Industry | 

The Chelsea, Mass., Chamber of Com-| 
merce reports “a decided upturn in the 
Shoe industry in Chelsea.” Approxi- 


ymately 300 shoe workers have gone back | |} 
“to full-time work within the last few ||| 


weeks, and at present about 2,300 shoe 
-workers, nearly a normal number, are em- 
ployed in Chelsea. 
Shce Company is enlarging its plant and 
opening a wood heel branch which will 
add 50 employes. The Suffolk Shoe Com- 
-pany and the Highland Shoe Company 
-have each taken an additional 8,000 feet | 
of floor space, and expect to increase 
their employes as Fall shoes are being 
made up. The Harold Shoe Company has 
enlarged its plant and increased employes 
to 250 on full-time basis. The Washing- 
ton Shoe Manufacturing Company is ne- 
gotiating for more space to increase opera- 
‘tions. The Crescent Shoe Factory re- 
gcently built an addition to its plant and| 
is now employing 75 on full time. The 
Walton Shoe Company is now using its 
entire building and employing 1,000. All! 
of these reports are from the Chelsea 
-Chamber of Commerce. 

The Daly Brothers Shoe Company, | 
Calais, Me., is adding new machinery in 
order to increase production, and has re- 
ceived orders which will keep the plant | 
operating at maximum capacity for some 
time, the Calais Chamber of Commerce 
declares. 

Watchmakers Recalled | 

Other Business: The Waltham Watch 
Company, Waltham, Mass., has recalled | 
65C employes following a month’s vaca-| 
lion and shutdown, making the total num- 
ber of employes at the plant approxi- 
mately 1,100, the Waltham Chamber of 
Commerce reports. | 

The Vulcan Smelting Works has begun 
operations in Chelsea and will eventually 
employ 30, the Chelsea Chamber reports. 

The Asinof and Sons Manufacturing 
Company, Chicopee, Mass., has started full 
production with a normal force of 750 
workers, and enough orders to keep the 
plant operating for about two months, the 
United States Department of Labor Em- 
ployment Service reports. 

The Superior Cherry Corporation, Web- 
ster, Mass., has resumed operations, em- 
Ploying 20, the Webster Enterprise Com- 
mittee states. 

Fibre Board Mills Reopen 

The Fibre Board Mills, Lisbon Falls, 

Me., has resumed production after a shut- 


down of several months, according to the 


Lisbon Chamber of Commerce. 

Officials of the Hat Carporation of 
America, Norwalk, Conn., have an- 
nounced that the company is running on 
full schedule with 1,200 employes and ex- 
pects to reach capacity production in a 
short time. Enough orders are on hand 
to keep the present force busy until Oct. 
1. Rough Hat Company, also in Norwalk, 
is working six days a week on a capacity 
schedule. These reports come from the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 

The Nash Engineering Company, Nor- 
walk, Conn., has received a number of 
new orders, officials report, according to 
the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc. 

The P. Derby Company of Gardner, 
Mass., manufacturing office and school 
furniture and equipment, has added a de- 


partment for the manufacture of labora- | 


tory equipment in which 18 new workers 
are employed, the Gardner Chamber of 
Commerce reports. 
Sardine Canning Resumed 
The R. J. Peacock Company, Portland, 


Me., operating a sardine cannery, resumed | 


operations recently after being closed for 
some time, and is employing 275, the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce reports. 


The United States Travelware Luggage | 


Company, Fitchburg, Mass., which is man- 
ufacturing new “Airway” and “Skyway” 
luggage, reports an increase in business, 
according to the Fitchburg Chamber of 
Commerce. The company is producing 
nearly 3,000 cases a week and is running 
day and night shifts. 

Crocker, Burbank and Company Asso- 


| j 
ploys between 150 and 200, and has suf- | | 


| 
More Looms to Be Operated | 


The Harry Kashian| |i 


Weather and water conditions in Egypt 
reported favorable for cotton crop. 
Page 2, col. 6 
* s 
Aviation 
Airship nearing completion to be largest 
nonrigid craft in country. 
Page 6, col. 5 


Growth of air mail from earliest begin- 
nings reviewed from records of Post Office 


Department. 
Page 2, col. 7 


Banks and Banking 


Federal bank receivers seek review of 


{]} South Carolina ruling in stockholders’ lia- | 
bility. case. 
| 
| 


Page 2, col. 4 

Weekly condition statement of reporting 
member banks in Federal reserve system. 

Page 6, col. 3 

Decrease in resources of North Carolina 


banks shown by State Commissioner of | 


Banks. 
Changes in status of State ban 


Federal bank receivers seek review of 
South Carolina ruling in stockholders’ lia- 
bility case. 

Page 2, col. 4 


Construction 


Building permits in Jul 
nois despite increase in Chicago, according 
to State Department of Labor. 

Page 5, col. 2 


Credit Information 


Regional agricultural credit proposal dis- 
cussed by directors of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Current Law 


Latest decisions 
courts. 


of Federal and State 


Page 4, col. 4 


. 
¥4Ineation 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4. col. 7 
Government books and publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 
° ° 
Engineering 
New map completes series of 17 issued by 
Geological Survey showing topographic de- 
tails of White Mountains in New Hampshire. 
Page 2, col. 3 


° : 
Exporting and Importing 
Exports to Far East for month show de- 
cline of 31 per cent from year ago with ex- 
ports even more sharply curtailed. 
Page 1, col. 3 
French import quotas on certain American 
goods exhausted, according to Department 
of Commerce. Page 7, col. 1 


Motion Pictures Finding 
Wider Use in Business | 

| 

| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
two reels, are. most frequently.used by 
industrial concerns, the survey of the In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association brought 
out, while those utilizing still pictures re- 
port more unrelated pictures are use7 
than those in a series. | 


Nearly half the silent pictures are used 
to show operation and use of products, | 
while 40 per cent employed them to dem- | 
onstrate manufacturing processes. Only 
4 per cent were used for dramatization of | 
sales, but sound films were more widely | 
used in this field. | 

A large majority of the companies using | 
films report their sales forces try to be 
present at film showings and most of them 
try to follow up prospects who have seen | 


World yield of wheat nearly equal to last 
year with acreage in 35 coyntries only .2 per 


e 1, col. 7 

Development of equipment for artificial 
drying of seed cotton to prevent loss from 
crop discussed by Chief of Agricul- 
Engineering, Department of Agricul- 


Page 8, col. 3 
Philippine sugar crop greater by 26 per 


Page 7, col. 1 
Injunction asked in Texas against cotton 


Page 6, col. 2 
Increase in commercial stocks of grain 
noted for week by Department of Agricul- 


Page 6, col. 4 

“Considerably” higher prices for all farm gation 
products except livestock noted in monthly | Conference to oppose any proposals for cen- 
market review by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 1, col. 2 

Regional agricultural credit prqposal dis- | 
cussed by directors of Reconstruction Fi- | merce Department is informed. 


Page 3, col. 2 
investigating Govern- 
ment competition with private industry to 
hold hearing on Federal Farm Board’s cot- 


Page 3, col. 7 
Half of crops in north Manchuria said 


Page 3, col. 1| abroad analyzed by Depertment of Com- 
Effects of weather on cotton shown by! merce. 


Page 3, col. 7 
New Jersey Department of Health prohibits | ninth Federal reserve district from June to | campaign to reduce volume of missent let- 


Page 3, col. 5| bank summary shows. 


sege 7, col. 5 
Ss. 


Page 6, col. 4/ plan found to result in both economy and 


declined in Ili- | 


made in cooperation with Commerce De- 
F ederal Courts ' partment shows. 
Trade mark “Philadelphia” for cigars held Page 1, col. 1 
infringed and use restrained; plaintiff held 
not entitled to restrain use of its other mark 
“Phillies” constituting nickname acquired 
by its product: Bayuk Cigars, Inc., 
Schwartz, etc.; District Court, 
New Jersey. 


. 
Fish 

Tidal current forecasts are aiding fisher- 
men, says Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Page 6, col. 
Foreign Markets 


Japan expanding’ as market for raw wool, 
says. Department of Agriculture. 


Page 1, col. 5 
Foreign Relations 


State Department directs American dele- 
to International Radiotelegraphic 


Motor Transport 


Auto drivers’ financial responsibility pro- 
Vv. | posal being investigated in Pennsylvania. 
District of age 5, col. 7 
Lighted direction signals to be required 
Page 4, col. 1 | on commercial vehicles in New Jersey. 
Page 1, col. 1 
Number of fatalities in motor traffic acci- 
dents in .Illinois were fewer for first six 
months of year, though ratio to total regis- 
3 | tration of motor vehicles shows little im- 
provement, State Health Director announces. 
age 5, col. 4 
Injunction asked in Texas against cotton 
trucking. 


: Page 6, col. 2 
Monuments and Statues 


President officially accepts memorial to 
Cardinal Gibbons in District of Columbia 
and commefds his work. 
sorship of radio communications. te ad E Page 3, col. 2 

age 1, col. 
Leather markets improve in Europe, Com- National Defense 

Airship nearing completion to be largest 
Page 3, col. 6| nonrigid craft in country. 


: : *,* 
|General Business Conditions 
Business conference called by President to 
cover all phases of economic welfare and be 
attended by representatives of farming, in- | the Oklahoma City oil field to replace theory | 
| dustry, merchandising and professions. of a common underground pool is asked of | 


Page 1, col. 2 State Corporation Commission in Oklahoma. 
developments Page 5, col. 1 


Page 6, col. 5 
Petroleum and Its Products 


Establishment of above-ground storage in 


Business and ~tndustrial 


Postal Service 
Post Office Department plans economy by 


Page 5, col. 7 
Rate of decrease in business volume in 


| July less rapid this year than last, reserve | ters and consequent waste of service. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Growth of air mail from earliest begin- 
nings reviewed from records of Post Office 
Department. 
Pee 2, col. 7 


Page 7, col. 1 
Revival of industry and increase employ- 

| ment reported by New England Council. 
Page 1, col. 6 
| Study of business from international view- 
point called for by world-wide economic 
situation. Federal Office of Education is told. } 
Page 3, col. 6 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


House committee investigating Govern- 
ment competition with private industry to| 
| hold hearing on Federal Farm Board's cot- 
ton activities, says Chairman Shannon. 
Page 3, col. 7 


Government Finance 


1 Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Public Service : | 


Changes in State officers announced by | 
| Governor of Illinois. 


s eye, 
Public Utilities 
Acquisition of Barstow properties by Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Co. system described | 


in transcript of testimony before Federal 
Trade Commission, 


Page 3, col. 4 


Page 5, col. 5 
Revenue of Western Union Telegraph Co. 
| for June and half year announced by Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission. 


Radio 


_ Supreme Court may be asked to pass on 
jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the matter of broadcasting 
charges, Commission is told. 


Page 5, col. al 


Page 7, col. 7 


‘Health 


Medical service furnished under group 


Page 1, col. 6 

Present allocation of broadcast facilities 

= to be best possible under present con- 
ons. 


better medical attention to the. individual, 
| Committee on Costs of Medical Care reports. 
Page 5, col. 3 
| Need of vacation as escape and relief from 
| business worries discussed by Secretary of 
Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Page 8, col. 6/ 
New Jersey Department of Health prohibits 
artificial coloring of sweet wrinkled peas. 
Page 3, col. 5 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
| Page 7, col. 4 


‘Law Enforcement 

| Cooperation of State and local police of 

| Indiana in dealing with crime discussed by 

| Chief of Police, State of Indiana. ) 
Page 8, col. 3 | 


‘Leather and Its Products 


Leather markets improve in Europe, Com- | 
merce Department is informed. 


Page 3, col. 6 
Market Statistics 


: Commerce Commission. 

} ee ee vee te all farm Page 7, col. 2 
| products except livestock noted in monthly | 

| market review by Department of Agriculture. | Rates on chemicals for use in cotton mills 


| Page 1, col. 2 | reduced in South Carolina. 


Mines and Minerals 


Prospects for development of mining in- 
dustries in North Carolina discussed by 
| Geologist, State of North Carolina. 
| Page 8, col. 1 


|'Motion Pictures 


| Motion pictures demonstrating worth in 
business promotion to number of well-es- 
‘tablished industrial concerns, private survey 


Page 5, col. 4 
Applications received by Federal Radio) 
Commission. 





Page 6, col. 7 

State Department directs American dele- 

gation to International Radiotelegraphic 

Conference to Oppose any proposals for cen- 
| sorship of radio communications. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Railroads 


Southern Railway files reduced passenger 
tariffs between 42 points in North Carolina 
| to 29 in Tennessee. 

j Page 6, col. 2 

Proposed reduction in certain woodpulp 
rates suspended by Interstate Commerce | 
Commission. 

Page 7, col. 1} 

Application for loans from Reconstruction | 
Finance Corporation by Missouri & North } 
Arkansas Railway Co. and by Tennessee 
Central Railway Co. approved by Interstate 


Page 6, col. 6 
Rate complaints announced by Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 
Page 6, col. 7 
British locomotive operated with engine 
idling found to save fuel. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Application of Texas Short Line for loan 
from Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
extend trackage denied by Interstate Com- 
| merce. 








Page 1, col. 4 


‘Topographic Details of White Mountains 
Shown in Series of New Federal Maps 


A new topographic map just published | altitude of $8,000 feet, is reached from 
by the United States Geological Survey, | Center Haverhill by a trial that follows 
Department of the Interior, completes a| the crest of the ridge and leads on to 
set of 17 maps that cover the White Moun- | Raey Moen snd Ce Bee. 


tain region-of New Hampshire from Ber This map, like the others of the set, 
lin Mills and Lancaster on the north to offers many suggestions for hikes that 


. would add to the interest of a Summer 
the latitude of Laconia and Danbury | sojourn. About half of the quadrangle 
the south. These 17 maps show the fa-|jies in the White Mountain National 
mous Summer-resort region in great de-| Forest. Some of the features shown on 
tail and are of much interest and value the map were compiled from National 
to every visitor or tourist wHo seeks in- | photographs taken by the Air Corps 
spiration and new health among the| he, eS 
granite hills and blue lakes that have | ited States Army —(iesued by the De 


made this region a playground of unique partment of Interior.) 


attractions. eos he. Ce ee 
Bank Receivers Ask 


In view of their usefulness to Summer 


{have a place in promotion work. 


the pictures. | travelers the Geological Survey has made | 

Few concerns evidently cared to enter|g reduced price of $1.50 for the 17 maps, | 
the controversial ground of a compari-| which represents only the cost of paper 
son of sound and silent pictures, but/and printing. They may be ordered as| 
users of silent films were generally of the the “White Mountain set” from the Di- 
belief that these films will continue tO! rector of the Geological Survey at Wash- 
|ington. The individual maps, which are 
Users of sound films said they spent 11) sold separately for 10 cents each, cover 
per cent of appropriations for advertising the following quadrangles, beginning at| 
and sales promotion on motion picture|the north: Littleton, Whitefield, Mount | 
activities, against only 3 per for| Washington, Gorham, Moosilauke, Fran- 
users of silent movies. ” conia, Crawford Notch, North Conway, 

Improvements in film and equipment, Rumney, Plymouth, Mount Chocorua, Os- 
the survey brought out, have enabled both | sipes Lake, Mascoma, Cardigan, Holder- 
mee and small Sumpoenes 0 eee — ness, Winnepesaukee, and Wolfeboro. 

ms increasingly to a great variety of| 
applications and intensify their use Details Are Shown liquidation was a State court function, 

These maps show the region on the 


| throughout the ramifications of business. have filed with the Supreme Court peti- 
i re j j scale of 1 inch to the mile. The shape} F 
Some companies have installed their own p | tion for rehearing of the case, which is 


For Review of Case 


Seek Rehearing of South Caro- 
lina Ruling on Liability 





Columbia, S. C., Aug. 15. 
Federal receivers of the Peoples State 
Bank of South Carolina out of whose 


cent 


\liability, asserting that phase of the 


production departments, but the more of the hills and hollows, of the “notches” 
common practice is to employ professional and “intervales,” is depicted by contour that of Biltrite et al. v. Elliott et al., the 


| producers, as difficult photographic con-/|lines drawn ta represent vertical inter-| former representing certain depositors in | 


ditions, necessity for animated diagrams,| Vals of 20 feet, so that the maps give a) 
merchandising situations, and other prob- | Vivid picture of the land forms. The man- | the Gotan bank, and the latte 
lems in the industrial fiela usually re-|made features mapped in detail include receivers, — Z ee 
quire and justify the services of profes-| not only towns and villages but individual The petition says: : “The opinion of the 
sional aid. Costs vary from about $1,000| houses, roads, mountain trails, camps, etc. court, which was delivered by Acting As- 
to $3,000 per reel. |On the recently issued maps the main|S0ciate Justice W. C. Cochran proceeds 
The amazing developments of sound on|traveled highways are shown by distinc- |" this line; that the words ‘any receiver 
| the theatrical screen were said to be havy-|tive symbols. appointed to liquidate the assets of any 
ing an echo in business and education, and| These maps will contribute much to an| Closed bank’ as found in the Act of 1929, 


|much progress has been made in adapt- intelligent understanding of the natural included only receivers appointed by the | 


State court. 
Grounds for Ruling 


ing equipment, production and distribu-| features of this mountain region, which 
tion methods to the requirements of in-|is one of the outstanding scenic attrac- 


hands the South Carolina Supreme Court | 
| recently took the collection of stockholders | 


r being the | 


dustry. Light, portable sound projectors 
now enable the industrialist to make a! 
| vivid and convinc:ng appeal direct to the} 
eye and ear of his consumers and the| 
trade. Costs may run from $2,000 to $5,000 
per reel. 

| Still films may cost from a few hun- 
| dred dollars for 50-picture still films to 
| $1,000 or more. 

| pa 7 - 

ciation is employing 100 men on half time 
|/on its Whitmanville storage dam project, 
the Fitchburg Chamber of Commerce re- 
ports. In order to provide employment 
for as many men as possible, no labor 
saving machinery is being used on the 
job. 

The White-Warner Company, Taunton, 
Mass., manufacturers of ranges, has 
opened its factory with 40 molders and 
additional workers in other departments, 
and the Glenwood Range Company, Taun- 
ton, has reopened after a shutdown, with 
90 employes, the Manufacturers and Em- 
ployers Association of Taunton reports. 

The Electric Boat Company, Groton, 
Conn., which recently increased employes 
65 per cent to handle a Government sub- 
marine contract, has announced the Sat- 
urday closing of its plant until further 
|notice, to permit further increase in the 
working force, according to the Connecti- 
,cut Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 


tions of the United States. This whole| “As supporting this conclusion he states 
region was covered by the continental ice; the grounds that: (a) the right given 
sheets during the glacial epoch, and maps receivers under Section 6 of the 1929 Act 
show distinctly many traces of the ice|is not enforceable in the Federal courts, 
action—more distinctly, in fact, to a lay-| as it would be an extension of the equity 
man than the features themselves, which | jurisdiction of the courts by State stat- 


can be seen in the field only piecemeal. | ute, which is not permitted; (b) the Fed- | 


On account of the forest covering even | eral receivers could not be bound by the 
airplane views do not bring out these! provisions of the statute fixing the com- 
features as clearly as the maps. 
Quadrangle Mapped 

The map recently issued shows the 
Moosilauke quadrangle, lying west of the 
quadrangle that contains the Franconia 
Notch and the Old Man of the Mountain. 
This area is crossed by the Ammonoosuc 
and Wild Ammonoosuc Rivers and con- 
tains Mount Moosilauke, 4,810 feet above | appointed only by State courts.” 
sea level, and South Peak, 4,580 feet—| ‘The petition then quotes decisions up- 
both reached by the Appalachian Trail—| holding the contention “that the Federal 
also many lower peaks and summits. The courts in numberless instances recognized 
principal villages in the area are Lisbon|and enforced in the courts of equity 


and Bath, on the Ammonoosuc River and | rights which were conferred by State stat- 
State highway 10. utes. 


The valley of the Wild Ammonoosuc is! 
followed by a main road that branches) 
from highway 10 about a mile south of 
Bath and runs southeastward to connect 
with ‘State highway 112, which leads 
through Kinsman Notch and along the 
Lost River to Woodstock. jute in the Federal court. 

The Hogsback, a sharp ridge that “Admittedly some portions of the Act 
culminates in Jeffers Mountain, at an of 1929 are not applicable to receivers ap- 


|not demand as a statutory right compen- 
} sation fixed in the act; (c) that the only 
authority to collect the stockholders’ lia- 


and it refers to State and not Federal 
receivers; (d) 


“The conclusive answer to this ques- 
tion, as we see it, 
courts of equity in the case of Alsop v. 
| Conway, 186 Fed. 568, recognized the right 
of the depositors to enforce the stock- 
| holders’ liability under a Kentucky stat- 


| pensation, and that such receivers would| 


bility is under the terms of the 1929 Act, | 
that the intention of the! 


Legislature in the passage of the 1929 Act | 
was that it should apply only to receivers 


is that the Federal | 


eye 
Retailing 
Sales of department stores in ownership 
groups aggregate nearly $1,020,000,000 com- 
pared to $665,172,168 for chains, says Com- 
merce Department. 
Page 1, col. 2 


Scientific Research 


Observations of eclipse from ships sailing 
Lew Atlantic planned by Navy Depart- 
ment. 


Page 3, col. 3 
e s 
Shipping 
Trend toward construction of larger ships 


noted in American shipyards during last 
— year, Department of Commerce points 
ut. 


Page 1, col. 4 
Social Welfare 


California's policy‘ of finding homes and 
foster parents for orphans and abandoned 
children .of poor explained by Director of 
Social Welfare, State of California. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Louisiana delegation discusses with Re- 
construction Finance Corporation needs of 
unemployed in 10 parishes as basis of formal 
request for Federal relief loan. 

Page 2, col. 6 

California Governor suggests work camp 
plan to other States for use in relief pro- 
grams. 

Page 2, col. 5 


State Courts 


Transfer of stock on consolidation not 
subject to New York transfer tax; Rocke- 
feller Foundation v. State of New York; full 
text of decision by New York Court of 
Claims. 

Page 4, col. 3 

Question of city’s right to impose gasoline 
tax before New Mexico Supreme Court. 

Page 7, col. 7 


State Finance 


Policy of economy in State expenditures 
as issue requiring determination by popular 
vote discussed by Chairman of Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Public Expenditures, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Page 8, col. 5 

Unexpectedly high revenue from inherit- 
ance taxes, together with various small 
items, change Rhode Island’s anticipated 
deficit to surplus, says State Commissioner 
of Finance. 

Page 7, col. 2 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court may be asked to pass on 
jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the matter of broadcasting 
charges, Commission is told. 

Page 1, col. 6 


Taxation 


Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 
Page 4, col. 2 
Transfer of stock on consolidation not 
subject to New York transfer tax; Rocke- 
feller Foundation v. State of New York; full 
text of decision by New York Court of 
Claims. 7 
Page 4, col. 3 
Question of city’s right to impose gasoline 
tax before New Mexico Supreme Court. 
Page 7, col. 7 
Revision to correct inequities in tax laws 
urged by Senator Smoot. 
Page 1, col..7 
Gasoline tax revenue increases in Rhode 
Island. 


Trade Mark 


Trade mark “Philadelphia” for cigars held 
infringed and use restrained; plaintiff held 
not entitled to restrain use of its other mark 
“Phillies” constituting nickname acquired 
by its product; Bayuk Cigars, Inc., v. 
Schwartz, etc.; District Court, District of 
New Jersey. 


Page 3, col. 5 





Page 4, col. 1 
Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission announces 
trade practice rules for distributors of school 
supplies, 

Page 4, col. 4 
° ° 
Territories 


Philippine sugar crop greater by 26 per 
cent, Trade Commissioner reports. 
Page 7, col, 1 


Wholesaling 


Report on wholesale trade in Oklahoma is 
issued by Bureau of the Census. 
Page 5, col. 4 


Labor Camp Plan 


Is Recommended 


California Governor Suggests 
Program for Relief Work 
In Other States 


Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 15. 


California’s labor camp program has 
| been recommended by Governor Rolph 
for adoption by other States. In a letter 
addressed to the Governors of each of the 
other States, Governor Rolph explained 
the success of California’s plan and sug- 
gested it as a means of obtaining funds 
under the Federa! Relief Act. 

The State’s camps absorbed 3,000 home- 
less and jobless men from the breadlines 
of cities last Winter, the Governor said, 
and the program is expected to be doubled 
during the coming Winter. At the camps, 
he explained, food and shelter are ex- 
changed for work in building forest fire 


of Forestry. 


be presented to the other States came 
from Ovid Butler, executive secretary of 
the American Forestry Association, Gov- 


separated into sections covering different 
phases of the matter. The Supreme Court 
|of South Carolina has held that Section 
6, which is here under consfGeration, is 
applicable in cases arising before the act 


could not have been applicable. 

“The important part of section 6 is the 
authority given ‘any receiver.’ The pro- 
visions as to compensation of such receiver 
and his attorney are incidental. 
right and remedy given is separate and 
distinct the court would enfrce it, even 
if the compensations were not applica- 
ble. 

“From the plain wording of the statute 
section 6 refers to ‘any receiver. The 
|purpose of the act was to amplify the 
{machinery by which a closed bank was 
|to be liquidated; 





|stance give rise to dilatory appeals by 
| stockholders who had been sued. This 
was also the evil which the act sought 
to abolish, and which this court held 
had been abolished in the case of Branch- 
ville Motor Company v. Adden. With the 
language plain, and the purpose plain, 


taken as expressive of the intention so 
as to set aside the language and purpose. 

“The enforcement of this 
through the State receiver would neces- 


in the effort to avoid confusion in the 
handling and distribution of funds. As- 
|suming that the State receiver should be 
given fuil right of inspection of records 
in the hands of the Federal receiver, nec- 
'essarily the records must remain in the 
hands of the Federal receiver, which would 


lists of stockholders and depositors, 

“Proof of claims by depositors will be 
file? with tne Federal receivers and the 
correctness of such deposit accounts can 
only be ascertained from them. 

“There are innumerable claims for pref- 
|erence for depositors, all of which must 
be adjudicated and recorded before there 
}can be. any proper and complete list of 
| depositors available.” 


; 








Outlook for Cotton 
Favorable in Egypt 


Weather and Water Conditions 
Considered Satisfactory 
For Growth of Crop 


Weather and water, the two most im- 
portant factors for the growing Egyptian 
cotton crop were favorable during June, 
and the sand is normal except in the Lower 
Delta or the late planted areas, ac- 
cording to reports forwarded by Cotton 
Specialist P. K. Norris at Cairo 

Very little insect damage is reported. 
The cotton-worm is said to be present in 
the Lower Delta area, but the total areas 
infected amount to only about 4,000 acres. 
In the Sakel area, wilt has made its ap- 
earance but the damage is slight. 

The Nile is reported above normal and 
the outlook good for an ample Summer 
water supply. This has resulted in the 
Government removal of the rice growing 
restrictions. ._In the lower area of the 
delta, where Sakel is the leading variety, 
large areas of Cotton have been plowed 
up and planted to rice. Normal irrigation 
rotation of six days of water and twelve 
dry days is being followed, while rice is 
receving four days of water and four 
dry days. 

End of June trade reports state that 
negotiations between the Egyptian govern- 
ment and German fertilizer companies 
have been completed for the exchange of 
German fertilizer against Egyptian raw 
cotton. This is said to be one of the 
largest recent sales made from the Gov- 
ernment stocks of cotton which includes 
from 15,000 to 20,000 bales of 700 pounds 
and about 50,000 tons of fertilizer. 

On July 5, the Ministry of Agriculture 
issued the final ginning report for the 
1931-32 co}ton season, which places the 
total ginnings at 1,288,000 bales of 478 
pounds. Of this 273,000 bales were of the 
Sakellaridis variety— (Department of 
Agriculture.) 


Louisiana Delegation 


Asks Loan for Relief 
Of State Unemployed 


Needs of Ten Parishes Dis- 
cussed With Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation as Basis 
For Formal Request 


Preliminary overtures for financial re- 
lief to the unemployed in 10 out of the 64 


| parishes of Louisiana were made, Aug. 15, 


|sizuation were discussed, 


| 
| 





breaks and trails under the State Division | 


The suggestion that the California plan | 


was passed, where the balance of the act | 


If the} 


to avoid confusion in} 
|receiverships which in almost every in-| 


other portions of the act should not be} 


liability | 


sarily involve the duplication of records | 


require duplicate copies of books, records, | 


before the directorate of the Reconstruc- 


| | tion Finance Corporation by a delegation 


of Louisiana State officials. 

Various aspects of the unemployment 
it was stated 
orally at the offices of the Corporation, 


| particularly efforts made through the con- 


struction projects to provide jobs. The 
application of the State is still in the 
tentative stage, it was declared. 


Needs of Parishes Discussed 

Following a conference with members 
of the Board of the Corporation, the dele- 
gates’ conferred with Fred C. Croxton, as- 
sistant to the board in charge of State 
relief applications. The delegation re- 
turned in the afternoon for further dis- 
cussion of the situation. 

It was stated in behalf of the delega- 





tion that inability to sell bonds for high- | 
way construction retarded efforts of the 
State to provide employment through 
this chanrfel, and helped to make neces- | 
sary its request for a loan from the Cor- | 
poration under Title I of the Emergency | 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932, | 
which authorizes the Corporation to ad-| 
vance up to $300,000,000 to States for re- | 
lief of the distressed. 

The delegation was headed by A. G. 
Newmyer, chairman of the Unemployment 
Committee of Louisiana, and included 8. | 
M. Smallpage, secretary of the committee; | 
A. P. Tugwell, chairman of the State| 
Highway Commission; Eberhard Deutsch, 
State Counsel, and Julius Goldman, direc- 
tor of the Community Chest of New Or- 
leans. 


| 
| 
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Air Mail Growth 
During Last 20 


Years Reviewed 


First Transportation of Kind 
Came in 1870 in Paris, 
Post Office Department 
Records Disclose 


The first transportation of mail by air 
came into Paris in 1870, when 500 pounds 
of mail was carried skyward by balloons 
and left to drift wherever the wind might 
take it, according to records of the Post 
Office Department made public Aug. 15. 

From this beginning the air mail has 
grown until it is now the speedist method 
of mail transportation, records reveal. 

The story of how the air mail developed 
is told in Department records as follows: 

In the year 1911 demonstrations of aire 
plane mail service were made in India, 
England, and the United States, The first 
air mail service in the United States, 


however, was conducted at the aviation 4: 


meeting at Nassau Boulevard, Long Island, 
N. Y., during the week Sept. 23 to 30, 1911, 

Earle L. Ovington, with his “Queen” 
monoplane, was duly appointed an air 
mail carrier and covered a set route be- 
tween the temporary post office estabe 
lished at the flying field and the post of- 
fice at Mineola, N. Y., dropping the 
pouches at the latter point for the post- 
master to pick up. This service, performed 
without expense to the Department, was 
flown at regular intervals during the pe- 
riod, a total of 32,415 postcards, 3,993 
letters and 1,062 circulars being carried, 
It was quite satisfactory on the whole, and 
very promising. 

Other 1911 Experiments 

A few other similar experiments were 
made during the remainder of the year 
1911, and the Post Office Department, rec- 
ognizing the possibility of developing the 
airplane into a practicable means of aerial 
transportation, made recommendation to 
Congress early in 1912 for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 with which to start an ex- 
perimental service, but Congress refused 
to grant the appropriation. Notwith- 
standing, the keen interest of the Post 
Office Department in aerial transportation 
was kept up, and during the fiscal year 
1912 a total of 31 orders, covering 16 dif- 
ferent States, were issued permitting mail 
to be carried in short exhibition and ex- 
perimental flights between certain points. 
Such service was merely temporary, of 
course, but performed in each instance by¥ 
a sworn carrier, and without expense to 
the Department. These experimental 
flights were continued, however, request 
being made on Congress for an air mail 
appropriation f-om year to year. 

During the fiscal year 1916 funds were 
mace available for the payment of aero- 
plane service, out of the appropriation for 
steamboat or other power boat service, 
and in that year advertisements were is- 
sued inviting bids for service on one route 
in Massachusetts and on several in Alaska, 
No bids were received under the advertise- 
ments, due to the fact that possible bidders 
were unable to obtain suitably constructed 
planes for the proposed service. Never- 
theless, negotiations with airplane manu- 
facturers and other interested aviation ac- 
tivities were pushed forward, looking to 
the earliest possible establishment of a 
carefully conducted experimental air mail 
service. 

The development of the airplane in the 
World War, and the important part it 
was then playing as a fighting factor in 
tat great struggle, also served to further 
strengthen the belief of postal officials 
that it certainly could be developed into 
a means of fast commercial and mail 
transportation as well. A final step look- 
ing toward this end was taken when Con- 
gress appropriated $100,000 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1918, to be used in 
the establishment of an experimental air 
mail route. ‘ 

Careful preliminary study and consid- 
eration had been given this new under® 
taking and on May 15, 1918, the first air 
mail route in the United States was estab- 
lished between New York, N. Y., and 
Washington, D. C., with a stop at Phila- 


[Continued on Page. 6, Column 3.] 
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Radio Censorship 


To Be Opposed by 
State Department 


American Delegation to In- 
ternational Conference 
Directed to Resist Further 
Limitation of Use 





c 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Madrid as advisors to the American dele- 
gation. If press associations were to send 
over their representatives, the American 
delegation would take advice from them 
just as from those invited by the Spanish 
government, the Department stated. 
Asked why the Department of State 
could not have suggeste” to the Spanish 
government the inclusion of press repre- 
sentatives, especially since all of these 
advisors will have to pay their own ex- 


t 


tomary only to invite operators of cables 
and radio lines rather than users of them. 
The list of private communication com- 
panies was submitted to the Department 
by the Spanish government, it was stated, 
and Spain asked that the Department ex- 
tend the invitation to the companies con- 
cerned. ; 

Cable Code Messages 


The United States has taken no stand 
regarding the use of five words in cable 
code messages, it was stated. This code 
does not fall within the scope of the con- 
ference, but is a technical problem, it 
was explained. Actually, the radio and 
telegraph companies could put this new 
code message into effect overnight at 
their own volition, it was stated. 

The Department has received advance 
copies of all proposals on censorship to 
be discussed at the Madrid conference. 
These follow in full text: 

Article 7 of the International Telegraph 
Convention, now in force (the United 
States is not a party to this convention): 
“The high contracting parties reserve to 
themselves the right to stop the trans- 
mission of any private telegram which 
appears dangerous to the security of the 
state or which is contrary to the laws of 
the country, to public order, or to de- 
cency.” 

Proposals for Censorship 


Text of Article 9 of the draft used as 
the basis of proposals for the Madrid 
Conference: | 

“Article 9—“The high contracting par-| 
ties reserve the right to stop the trans- 
mission of any private telegram which| 
might seem dangerous for the safety of| 





the laws of the country, to public order | 
or to decency, on condition of immediately | 
so notifying the office or station of origin, | 
except in the case where it might be | 
harmful to the safety of the state to issue | 
such a notice.” 


Text of proposals based on Article 9: | 4 man devoted to the widest of humanities | 


101. TR. France. Art. 9. Change to 
read: Article 8. Reclassification. 
102. TR. United States of ae. 
Art. 9. No change. 
Present Limitation of Use 


103. TR. Japan. Art. 9. To be worded 
as follows: | 

“Article 9—Withholding of Telegrams: | 
The high contracting parties reserve to; 
themselves the right to stop the transmis- | 
sion of any private telegram which might 
appear dangerous to the security of the 
state, or which would be contrary to .the 
laws of the country, to public order, or to; 
decency.” 

Reasons: It is believed that there is no 
objection to retaining the present texts 
of the CT and RT. (CT refers to Tele- 
graph Convention and RT to Telegraph 
Regulations.) 

104. TR. Austria. Art. 9. After the 
words for the security of the state (the 
first place) insert the words or for its 
economic interests. | 

Reasons: Telegrams that are dangerous) 
to the economic interests of the state, 
should be dealt with on the same basis| 
as telegrams that are dangerous to the| 
security of the state. 

Other Nations Ask Restrictions 


105. TR. China. Art. 9. After the 
words laws of the country change to read 
to public order, to decency, or to eco- 
nomic interests, provided * *. 

Reasons: In view of the importance of | 
economic questions during recent years, 

‘it is necessary to add the withholding of 
‘ telegrams which are contrary to economic 
interests of the country. 

106. TR. 

Hungary. Art. 9. Change to read: “... 
dangerous for the security of the State, 
which would be contrary to public order, 
to decency, or which would contain de- 
famatory or injurious expressions, pro- 
vided.” 

Reasons: The term “contrary to the laws 
of the country” is too vague. It should 
therefore be replaced by another more ex- 
plicit item. To avoid possible doubt re- 
garding the stoppage of telegrams, the 
meaning should be more clearly stated. 

Czechoslovakia. Art. 9. Insert after the 
word security the words or good reputa-| 
tion and after the word public the words' 
to economic interests. Reasons: 

1..Foreign press correspondents often | 
send telegrams of which the text is not} 
dangerous to the security of the State hut | 

@ which can be damaging to its good repu-| 
tation. 

2. It is necessary to prohibit telegrams, 
the contents of which are for the pur- 
pose of damaging the economic situation 


of a country, a city, etc., for example, a Q 


telegram which has as its object to pre- 
vent the transport of food products to a 
city for the purpose of raising prices. 


Floods Injure Crops 
In North Manchuria! 


Commercial Attache Estimates 
Half Is Destroyed 


Fully 50 per cent of the crops in north | 
Manchuria has been destroyed by the 
recent floods, according to a radiogram 
Aug. 13 from Commercial Attache Julean 
<2.rneld, Shanghai, in which he forwarded 
information reaching him from Mukden. 
All telegraph and mail communications 
between Mukden and Harbin have been 
disrupted since Aug. 2. 

The radiogram states that the damage 
in south Manchuria has been negligible 
to date. 

A dispatch from the American Minister 
at Peiping dated Aug. 11 states that the 
flood has reached a critical stage in 
north Manchuria. Fuchiatien, the Chi- 
nese section of Harbin, is inundated and 
tens of thousands of tons of beans stored 
at Harbin, Sansing and other points along 


Regional 


Directors 


the provisions of the Emergency Relief 
and Reconstruction Act of 1932, was dis- 
cussed at a meetink Aug. 15 of the board 
of directors of the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation. 


ences held Aug. 12 at which representa- | 


stock interests submitted proposals rela- 
tive to the creation of these corporations. 
Members of the board declined to state 
when final action will be taken on the set- 


ting-up of the regional institutions. 


under Title II of the Emergency Act, which 
empowers the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation ‘to create in any of the Fed- 
eral land bank districts, regional agricul- 
tural credit corporations with a paid up 
capital of not less than $3,000,000 each. 
These corporations may make loans or 
advances to farmers and stockmen for 
agricultural or livestock purposes under 
|the provisions of the act. 


President Takes Part 
In Unveiling of Statue 


i'Reviews His Activities and, 


at the unveiling of a statue to James 
Cardinal Gibbons in Washington, D. C., 
expressed his admiration of the Cardinal 
as “a man devoted to the widest of hu-| 
manities and an American of burning 
patriotism” and accepted the statue in be- | 
half of the Government. 
address follows in full text: 


I came often into personal association with 
the state, or which might be contrary to| Cardinal Gibbons in the organization of | 


creed. Millions more, who knew him only 


;at Ridge, Md., for their instruction in the 
| practical arts. 


|He loved God, and to a degree that is) 


/not only to shape one’s personal life, but 


‘of a quietly noble personality to expand} 


Fone Plan 
Being Considered 





of Reconstruction 
Agency Discuss Farm 


Officers and Passengers 
Credit Proposal 


Totality Asked to 


Establishment of regional agricultural 


redit corporations, as authorized under| To supplement astronomical data ob- 


tained on land, the Department of the 
Navy will make observations and photo- 
|graphs from ships sailing the North At- 
lantic of the total eclipse of the sun 


which takes place in the afternoon of 
Aug. 31, the Department has just an- 
nounced. Through the Hydrographic Of- 
fice, instructions have been issued re- 
questing mariners and passengers sailing 
in the area of totality to submit reports 
and photographs for analyses, according 
to the announcement, which follows in 
full text: 

The Hydrographic Office of the United 
States Navy is requesting officers and pas- 
sengers on ships at sea in the North At- 
lantic on Aug. 31, 1932, to observe and 
make photographs of the eclipse of the 
sun which takes place that day. This in- 
formation will be of interest to astrono- 
mers and will be of especial value if the 
land stations should be cloudy at that 
time. 

Portions of all sea lanes in the North 
| Atlantic will be in the area influenced by 
the eclipse. The Navy desires to obtain 
data from ships in that area to supple-| 
ment information obtained on land and 
as a stimulus for navigators who are Co- | 
operating with the Hydrographic Office. , 
| Mariners are requested to forward their | 
| observations and photographs to the Hy- | 


° e drographic .Office, Navy Department, 

To Cardinal Gibbons which will collect and forward the data 
| received to the Naval Observatory and to | 

|Dr. David Todd, former Director of Am- 
|herst College Observatory, for analyses. | 
Two copies of the information published | 
by the Hydrographic Office will be mailed 


to each participant in the observations 
who gives his name and address. 


Area in Which Eclipse 
Will Be Visible Described 


The total eclipse of the sun which takes 
place in ihe afternoon of Aug. 31 will be 
visibie from land within a slowly curving 
path about 100 miles wide, in the north- 
eastern part of the United States and in 
Canada, and from sea in an arc of ap- 
| proximately 66 to 90 miles wide extending 
southeastward for 1,800 miles into the 
Atlantic from the vicinity of Boston and 
Portland, Me., to a point 900 miles south- | 
west. of the Azares. The area in which 
| partial eclipse may be observed extends 


During the Great War and afterwards | thom the northern coast of Brazil to the 


j 


The meeting followed several confer- t 


ives of various Western States and live- : 


The regional corporations are authorized 


Accomplishments;  Offi-| 
cially Accepts Memorial in 
District of Columbia 


President Hoover in an address Aug. 14 


The President’s 








‘northern point of Scotland westward to| 
the coast of the United States. | 

The Navy’s Hydrographic Office, in its 
publication “Pilot Chart of the North At- 
lantic” for August, 1932, has shown the| 
areas in the Atlantic Ocean over which 
the sun’s eclipse will be partial and the| 
area included in the path of its totality, 
as well as the time of the phases of the 
eclipse. On the reverse of the chart are} 
printed descriptions and insfructions for 
making observations of different phases 
of the eclipse, shadow bands, solar co-| 
rona, corona, moon’s contour, and a possi- | 
ble comet, and also directions for obtain- | 
|ing photographs of the phenomenon. | 
Mariners are urged to make photo-| 
graphs during the period of totality, even | 
with very small cameras. They also are! 
requested to report on cloud colors,| 
changes and direction of the wind, and 
gusty conditions, with estimated strength | 
}and direction. 


relief work for the destitute of Europe} 
and in the development of our own gov-| 
ernment war agencies after we joined in 
the conflict. I came to know him, not only 
as a great leader in his faith but also as 





and an American of burning patriotism. | 
I can therefore join this ceremony not 
alone in my official capacity accepting 
this memorial which will beautify the City | 
of Washington, but in appreciation of him 
as @ man and as a citizen. 


Won Wide Affection 


In his lifetime Cardinal Gibbons won) 
the personal affection of thousands of | 
Americans of every race and of every | 


through his writings and his public career, 
shared in this affectionate regard. He 
stood upon a gentle eminence. He was 
by every instinct a man of the people, yet 
he was always distinguished in any gather- 
ing for the radiant sweetness of his spirit 
and the kindliness of his wisdom. 
Cardinal Gibbons caried his religion into '| 
the daily toil and complexities of life. 
He bore an active part in all the public 
concerns of his place and time. Move- 
ments for social betterment found in him 
an unfailing friend and practical coun- 
sellor. He championed the cause of Labor 
in moments of crisis. His interest in the 
welfare of the Negro race found practical 
expression in the institute erected by him | 


Hydrographic Office’s 
Instructions to Observers 


The instructions of the Hydrographic 
Office are as foliows: 
For more than an hour previous to the 
charted time of eclipse, the partial and| 
crescent phase will be in progress. There | 
is very little to observe during this pe-| 
riod, and the moon’s black disk slowly | 
|creeping in front of the sun is best) 
watched through pieces of negative glass | 
or film which have been exposed to the 
light and then developed and fixed. | 
Should the sky be partly filled with cu-| 
|mulus clouds, giving a perspective effect | 
to the far horizon, close watching may | 
reveal the swift approach and recession | 
of the moon’s shadow, impinging upon 
one cloud after another. Its velocity is| 
about a mile in tw6 seconds. If caught at 
all, it will be seen in the west, just a few} 
seconds preceding totality, and speeding | 
their primary aids in solving the perplex-|@way in the opposite quarter of the sky 
ities of every-day living. instantly after. A cine camera, if loaded 
with an extremely sensitive film, may pos- 


Revealed Power of Gentleness sibly photograph this elusive prhenome- | 
Above all, the impression he made upon | 


non. 
the country was the power that gentleness, Shadow Bands.—Stretch a 


: : (a) large 
kindliness and homely wisdom can have,| sheet or white canvas on the deck. Just 


before total eclipse comes on, and for a 
few seconds after, watch this sheet in- 
tentiy to see whether any narrow dark- 
ish bands of shadow travel swiftly over it 
Notice their breadth, distance apart, speed, 
and direction; also whether they are 
straight or curved. Several observers can 
do this independently. Fix direction of 
bands by laying down a ruler, yardstick, 
or cane parallel to the bands as they flit 
across the sheet. An officer can afterward 
assign the direction in which the bands 
appeared to travel, from the ship’s true 
course at the time. Correct this for 
change of ship’s course, if any, so as to 
give true north, not magnetic. Draw a 
diagram of the sheet lying on the deck, 
position of rule or cane, and indicate 
direction of ship’s head and stern, with 
her true course as given by the officer. 

To photograph the shadow bands on the 
sheet is worth trying, if a very rapid 
lens is available with exceedingly sensi- 
tive film. Use largest diaphragm and pro- 
longed development. 

(b) Contacts.—Observations of the type | 
herein described will help in correcting | 
the mathematical data for calculating the 
track of future eclipses and the times when 
they will happen. 

If the navigating officer has had good 
weather, the ship’s position should be 
known with high accuracy; and it will 
then be worth while to observe the 
chronometer time when, darkness having 
suddenly closed in, the last dazzling point 
of true sunlight vanishes. The sun’s co- 
rona, an encircling array of streamers of 
soft, pearly light, will become visible at 
the same instant; this should be noted | 
to the barest half-second. Two observers | 
will be necessary, one to watch the sun, 
and the other to look at the chronometer 
face, take the time (“Mark!” announced | 
by the observer), and set it down, with 
care that the hour and minute are correct 
as well as the second or half-second. 

Observe also exact time when the first | 
glistening point of sunlight reappears, the | 
corona vanishing at nearly the same in- 
stant. A third person should be watching 
the chronometer, in readiness to take and 
record this time of returning sunlight 


| 
| 


Cardinal Gibbons truly loved human| 
beings—as he found them, in all their 
variety and with all their imperfections. 


seldom equaled he succeeded in carrying 
into the minds of other people the feel- 
ing that the truths of religion are really 


also to influence the larger affairs of the 
community and the Nation. 

It is of special interest to observe that 
practically his whole active life was lived 
in his native City of Baltimore. From 
this one place as its center, his effect upon 
his fellow-men spread to the remotest 
parts of the United States. His life was} 
a remarkable demonstration of the power | 


its influence to other people far beyond | 
the range of his physical presence. 
Conciliation was implicit in his philos- 
ophy of life, and was the method in his 
public acts. It was far more effective 
than violence of thought or action. Both 
reason and reasonableness were his build- 
ing tools. 
Cardinal Gibbons was always proud of | 
is American birth and of his American 
citizenship. He was a patriot, proud of 
his country, zealous in his support of its) 
democratic institutions. I am glad to ac-| 
cept upon behalf of the Government this 
commemoration of the life of a great! 
citizen. 


Weather Effects on Cotton 
Shown by Experiments | 


Exposure of cotton in the field after | 
the bolls first open rapidly lowers its | 
gfade, the Department of Agriculture has | 
found after a series of color tests. 

Although every cotton farmer knows 
that exposure lowers the grade of un- 
picked cotton, these tests indicate just 
how rapidly this lowering of grade takes 
place. 

Newly opened bolls were tagged in a 
South Carolina cotton field. Cotton was 
picked from some each day for a long 
period and tested for change in color. 
During the first two weeks all samples | 
picked graded strict good or good mid-| 

ling white or spotted. The last sample 
to grade in the white grades was picked | 
on the 18th day after tagging. 7 

From that time on the samples graded 
progressively through good middling 








the Sungari River have been lost, he said.| Spotted, good middling gray, strict mid- | 
This dispatch says that Harbin is com-| dling spotted, strict middling blue, strict | 
pletely isolated as there are no through | low, and low middling spotted, and finally 
trains operating on any of the three| became so low in color that they could 

w branches of the Chinese Eastern Railway.|not be graded at all by the official color 


—(Department of Commerce.) 


(“Time!” announced by the observer). 
Also record the chronometer’s name and | 


two persons can take these observations | 
as well as three. 





standards.—(Department of Agriculture.) | and record the same data independently 


servation, with the officer’s estimate of its 
probable error; and send complete record 
with names of those participating. 


Sketches and Pictures 
Of Corona Suggested 


kind of observation is also useful, if made 
with care by anyone who can sketch or 
draw. It is better if the eyes are shielded 
from direct sunlight during the last five 
minutes of waning partial eclipse, as they 
will then become sensitive to the faint 
streamers of coronal light. 
server, watching through smoked glass or 
photo film, shouts “Now!” the instant the 
last ray of sunlight vanishes. 
cipal observer (who is to sketch the co- 
rona) immediately opens his eyes, previ- 
ously turned sunward, and quickly catches 
a mental impression of the shape and ex- 
tent of the streamers as best he can. 
Quick work is necessary, as the corona 
will vanish the instant the first star-like 
ray of sunlight reappears. 
| more finished drawing may afterwards be 
made from memory; 
sketches, no matter how crude, should not | 
be altered or touched up in any way. Sev- 
| eral observers may make useful and inde- 
pendent drawings of the corona in this 
fashion, and it is allowable to compare 
them; but original sketches ought not to 
be changed. Each sketch or drawing 
should 

| made it. 


| worth trying even with very small cameras. 
A small diaphragm, with slow plates if 
| possible, 
Steady the camera against some rigid 
part .of the ship during exposure, and 
restrain the development on account of 
unavoidable overexposure. 
around Aug. 20, practice on the moon 
within a few days of full. 





on Vessels in Area of 
Submit Reports 





with an additional chronometer, or stop 
watch, carefully compared with the stand- 
ard chronometer (by the captain or mate) 


ust before and after the observation. 


Their records may be compared with oth- 
ers, and any obvious discordances noted; 
but the original observations and records 
should not be changed. Get the correc- 


ion of timepiece from the ship’s navigat- 


ing officer, checked if practicable by the 
regular standard radio signals. Get also 


atitude and longitude at the time of ob- 


(c) Solar Corona—A wholly different 


A second ob- 
The prin- 


A second and 


but the original 


be signed by the person who 


(d) Photographs of Corona.—These are 


and instantaneous exposures. 


If at sea 


(e) Crescent Photographs.—Very inter- 
esting pictures of the narrow crescent just 
before and after totality are possible by 
using a yellowish screen. Of course, they 
will be small, in proportion to the focus of 
the camera; with a 7-inch focus the solar | 
image will be only about one-sixteenth | 
of an inch in diamter. Such pictures will 
not be of scietific value, though of in-| 
terest as mementoes. 


Period for Vision 
Of Corona Outlined 


(f) Moon’s Contour.—Can you see the 





whole contour of the moon (nearly same | 


size as the sun), (1) how many mintues 
before eclipse, (2) for how many minutes 
after? No use to look for it unless the sky 
is very clear of cloud or haze. Sketch it as 
you see it, and make a drawing afterward. 
Probably that part of the lunar disk 


nearest the sun will be more easily trace- | 


able than the rest. 

(g) Corona Before And After Totality— 
How long before total eclipse can you see 
the outline or any true streamers of the 
solar corona? If the sky is very clear, look 
for it on the west or righthand side of the 
sun, opposite to the disappearing solar 
crescent. How long after totality has 


passed, looking then on the opposite (left- | 


hand or eastern) side? A very good eye 
may be able to follow it for several 


minutes after totality, especially if the| 


1932 corona chances to be very bright. 

(h) A Possible Comet.—Scan the sky, 
especially near the sun, for a_ possible 
comet which may be visible during total 
eclipse and not otherwise seen or known. 
If one is seen, try to estimate its posi- 
tion by (1) its angular distance from the 
sun’s center (two moon breadths equal 
one degree), and (2) the angle which a 
line from the comet’s head to sun’s cen- 
ter makes with a vertical line passing 
through the sun’s center. Jupiter will 
be readily visible about 3% degrees west 
(to the right) of the sun; 3% degrees is 
only about seven times the angular 
breadth or apparent diameter of the sun. 


Other Bright Stars 


May Be Visible 


The only other bright stars that may 
be visible are: In the west Alpha Leonis 
(Regulus), a little more than twice as 
far as Jupiter; also Mercury, nearly twice 
as far as Regulus. These four objects 
(sun, Jupiter, Regulus, Mercury) form a 
curving arc or sector. If the sky is clear 
of haze, fog, and cloud, some of the other 
stars may be glimpsed. If possible, es- 
timate the angular distance and direction 
of the comet from any visible planet or 
star, in the same way as from the sun 
Begin to look for a comet 7 or 8 minutes 
before totality; but none of the aforemen- 
tioned stars or planets (except possibly 
Jupiter, Mercury and Regulus) will be 
visible excepting during total eclipse. 

(i) Cloud Colors.—If the eclipse is 
cloudy, any changing colors on the clouds 
as the moon’s shadow sweeps over them 
are worth observing and describing mi- 
nutely, 
such changes. Also any iridescent clouds 
or arcs of prismatic color within a few 
degrees of the sun’s place, noting their 
position relative to the sun, their curva- 
ture, and the number, if several sucn 
arcs are seen. 

As totality approaches and recedes, gen- 
eral changes in the color of the sky are 
worth noting, whether the eclipse is clear 
or not. If clear, note the color changes 


of the moon’s dark disk during totality | 


Note also the degree of darkness at ob- 


scuration. What is the smallest print that | 


can be read with ease? 





Illinois Governor Lists 


Changes in State Officers | 


Springfield, Ill, Aug. 15. 

Governor Emmerson has announced the 
appointment of Rice Miller, of Hillsboro, 
as a member of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Charles W. Hadley. Mr. 
Miller formerly was president of the Illi- 
nois Coal Operators Association. 

The Governor also announced his ac- 
ceptance of the resignation of David Kin- 
ley, former president of the University of 
Tilinois, as a member of the State Tax 
Sa eenae. The vacancy has not been 

lled. 


Increases in All Commodities 


farm and food products continued prac- 
tically unchanged, with a rising tendency 
during the first week of August. 


incomes during July were at the lowest 
level reached so far in this. depression, 
prices of agricultural products and of 
stocks 
vances. 
products and speculative markets during 
July was continued into August with even 
greater impetus, but industrial activity in 


was much slower during July than during 


}ing June, the latter showing a sharp re- 


| OF July to approximately the level two 


|60 per cent and factory pay rolls 43 per 


| vanced, gave rise to better business and 
| credit sentiment in agricultural areas. 


noting the times and order of | 


| 
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Observations of Eclipse Planned \Continued Gains |2e¢ther Markets 
By Navy on Ships Sailing Atlantic 


In Price of Farm 
Products Noted 


But Livestock During 
Month Recorded by De- 


partment of Agriculture 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


While pusiness activity and consumer 


and bonds made noticeable ad- 
The rising tendency in the farm 


the aggregate showed no material change 
at least for the first week of August. 
The rate of decline in industrial activity 


the preceding months. Freight car load- 
ings throughout the month remained 
Slightly above the low level reached by 
the end of June. Steel mill activity dur- 
ing the last three weeks of July continued 
its slow general decline. Electric power 
and automobile production were at some- 
what lower levels during July than dur- 


duction for the last week of July. 
Cotton Cloth Output Rises 


Cotton cloth production on the other 
hand increased sharply in the last week 


months earlier. Large gains appeared in 
contracts awarded for nonresidential con- 
struction, particularly public works and 
utilities, but residential awards declined 
seasonally (during the first three weeks of 
July). These mixed tendencies appar- 
ently resulted in money incomes of indus- 
trial workers during July somewhat below 
those of the preceding month. 

In June, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, factory employment was only 


cent of the 1923-1925 average. The money 
incomes of large groups of farmers, ‘how- 
ever, showed some improvement. in July 
compared with June. The market value of 
livestock and livestock products sold dur- 
ing July was about 10 per cent greater 
than in June, whereas last year there was 
nearly a 10 per cent decline from June 
to July. This improvement in income, as 
prices of basic farm commodities ad- 


Financial Developments 


The month of July witnessed a number 
of financial developments which appar- 
ently contributed to and widened the 
area of improved sentiment during the 
past several weeks, particularly in the 
speculative markets. Between the mid- 
dle of July and the first 10 days of Au- 
gust a sharp rise in security values took 
place. High grade bonds made another 
sharp advance similar to that which took 
place in June and the industrial stock 
prices included in the ,.Dow-Jones averages 
|advanced more than 60 per cent from 
July to Aug. 10; an advance which ex- 
ceeds the several temporary recoveries 
that have marked the general downward 
trend from September, 1929, to July, 1932 

Among the developments of the past 





Slow but Steady Trend Upwards 





Cotton Activities 
Improve in Europe Of Farm Board 


Shown in July in 


Most Countries 





A slow but steady improvement in the House Group Investigating 
leather markets of most European coun- | 


tries was noted during July, according to Government Competition, 
reports from the foreign representatives With Private Industry ta 


f the Department of Commerce. H C l °° 
Consumers in the United Kingdom wire! ear omp aints 
| chet Sager eee 


not as hesitant in placing orders as pre- 
viously, with both uppers and soles mov-| Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 15.—Okla« 


ing in fair volume and at steady prices, | homa cotton merchants and other inde~ 


‘ |pendents connected with the industry will 
Quotations have steadied on the French | have an opportunity to tell how they cane 


sapored ee eed were | sider the Government competes with pri< 


| vate. business through actions of thd 
In general, the leather trade in Scan-| regeral Farm Board, according to an ane 
dinavia was better thar. during the earlier | ,ouncement by Representative Joseplt, 


N“ 


-BRBAYS gh 


* 


To Be Reviewed — 


Economic Situation of Last) 


part of the year, although foreign leath-| 
ers were adversely affected in some sec-| 
tions by the exchange. difficulties. The 
unfavorable political situation in Germany | 
had an adverse effect on leather sales, | 
but indications are that prices in general) 
are being maintained. Although the Bel-| 
gian foreign sales have fallen off, the do-| 
mestic trade has shown some improve-| 
ment. 

Trade in both Spain and Portgual is 
still considerably below normal, but was) 
slightly better in July than in previous | 
months. Italian tanners continue to com-| 
plain of the severe foreign competition, 
contending that imnorters benefit more 
than they do by any improvement in the 
local demand for uppers. 

In Turkey and Greece sales were about 
as slow as in previous months, and con- 
sumption was much lower ‘during the first 
half of this year than ir the same period 
of 1931. In the Succession States a slight 
upturn in trade ws noted, but sellers 
complain that the seasonal buying did not 
come up to expectations.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Study of Business 
From International 


Viewpoint Is Urged 


Few Years Said to Call for 
Wider Preparation § in 
Commercial Education 


The world-wide economic situation of | 
the last few years calls for a more in- 
tensive study of business from an inter- 
national viewpoint, American delegates to| 
the recent International Congress on Com- 
mercial Education have reported to the 
United States Office of Educaion, J. O. 
Malott, specialist in commercial educa- 
tion, stated orally Aug. 15. 

Mr. Malott said that the Congress has 
been highly successful in focusing atten- 


tion on the need of wider study and train- 
ing for business throughout the world. 

The United States, represented by 12 
Official delegates, including Dr. William 
John Cooper, Federal Commisisoner of 
Education, and 38 unomicial delegates, 
participated in the Congress for the second 
time since 1886, Mr. Malott said. The 





month which helped to improve business 
sentiment in this country and abroad are 
qd) the passage of a relief bill, extend- 
ing the lending powers of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation; (2) the passage 
of the Federal Home Loan Act; (3) an 
amendment to the relief act permitting 
the Federal reserve banks to rediscount 
obligations of individuals and corpora- 
tions; (4) cessation of the outflow of gold 
and the beginning of a return movement 
to the United States; (5) continued in- 
| crease in purchases of United States se- 
curities by Federal reserve banks, though 
at a much lower rate than formerly, cre- 
ating a condition of excess reserves and 
thus freer credit conditions in other banks 
besides those in New York City; (6) ap- 
proval of plans for the consolidation of 
eastern railroads into four major systems 
Farm Prices Strengthen 

In addition to these developments, agri- 
cultural prices continued to show strength, 
and prospects improved for increased ac- 
tivity in certain industries producing con- 
sumer goods. Conditions abroad also un- 
doubtedly contributed to domestic devel- 
opments during July. Particularly in 
Europe the unexpected outcome of the 
Lausanne conference bringing a near ces- 
sation of German reparations into sight, 
has had a buoyant influence. 

How much of this change in sentiment 
is due to a correct appraisal of prospec- 
tive changes in business activity and in- 
dustrial profits as a result of the im- 
provement in certain commodity prices 
and how much of it is merely a reaction 
from previous extensive and possibly ex- 
cessive declines, is not known. That por- 
tion of the, rise in agricultural commodity 
prices alone, which has been due to re- 
duced current and prospective supplies, 
justifies a part of the improvement in 
security values above the low levels of 
July, for it has raised inventory values 
and increased the liquidating value of 
oe commercial and agricultural obliga- 

ons. 





Artificially Colored Peas 
Prohibited in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 15. 

Sweet wrinkled peas artificially colored 
to make them attractive to the eye were 
prohibited by an order issued today by 
the State Department of Health. 

Dr. J. Lynn Mahaffey, director, said 
the coloring constituted adulteration and 
a violation of the pure food laws. In- 
spectors reported the dyeing was resorted 
to in an effort to conceal inferiority of 
canned peas, due to processing. 

The canning firm admitted the coloring. 
It insisted, however, it was not done to 
conceal any defect but merely to make the 
pease more attractive tot he consumer's 
eye. 


Gasoline Tax Revenue 
Higher in Rhode Island 


Providence, R. I., Aug. 15. 





Bernard A. Weaver, of Chicago, has 


Factory Inspector in the Department of 
Labor to succeed William H. Curran, of 


| ernor. 


number. With a few minutes’ rehearsal, | been appointed by the Governor as Chief 


| Rhode Island’s increased revenue from 
| its 2-cent gasoline tax, amounted to $169,- 
| 445 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932, according to figures just released by 
Wheaton W. Tillinghast, Chief of the 
Fuel Tax Division of the State Board of 
Public Roads. 

The tax revenue for the fiscal period 
| just closed was $2,002,792—the first time 
|it has reached the $2,000,000 mark since 


| the law was passed in 1925. The income 


Another party of three might observe | Chicago, who was removed by the Gov-| for the year ended June 30, 1931, was 


| $1,833,347. 


exchange of opinions among the delegates 
revealed that this country can profit much 
by innovations in business training abroad. 
The following additional information was 
supplied: 

Travel Recommended 


The Congress urges the migration of 
young business men from one country to 
another after they have completed their 
theoretical training. It is believed that 
they would benefit by actual participation 
in foreign business, would get acquainted 
with foreign trade practices and usages, 
learn languages, and become qualified to 
take part in world economic affairs more 
intelligently. 

In stressing the importance of interna- 


tional economic stability, one of the aims! 


of the congress is to impress upon all del- 
egates the belief that national prosperity 
depends on world prosperity, hence busi- 
-ness leaders should take a view in inter- 
national affairs which sees national inter- 
ests as reciprocal. 


Need of Commercial Education 
It is the belief of those who attended 


the congress that commercial education, | 


including within its scope an understand- 
ing of national and international relation- 
ships, should receive increasing attention, 


which the wellbeing of the world is pro- 
moted. 

The congress brought together business 
educators, representatives of trade asso- 
ciations, and business leaders in discus- 


a closer relationship among these groups. 
A system of student exchanges from coun- 
try to country after they have completed 
their business training is advocated as 
one important method of bringing about 
}a@ closer relationship as well as a better 


since it is one of the best channels through | 


sions which emphasized the importance of | 


Shannon (Dem.), of Kansas City, Mo., 
chairman of the committee investigating 
governmental competition with private en< 
terprise. 

In closing the hearing at Lawton in 
charges of competition of the. Fort 
post exchange with Lawton merchants, 
Mr. Shannon announced his intention ‘of 
givingethe cotton industry representatives 


|an opportunity to tell how their business 


— been affected by Farm Board opera« 
ions. 
Further Hearings Planned 

A one-day session will be held in Oklae 
homa City soon, he said, and this prob« 
ably will be followed by a New Orleang 
hearing lasting through Aug. 29 to 31, ine 
clusive, and one in Memphis the first weelg 
in September. 

At these three hearings, it was an< 
nounced, other businesses besides those 
involved in the cotton trade are invited 
to present their side in the governmental 
competition controversy. 

The hearings also will consider the Govs 


;ernment’s part in cooperative marketing 


of cotton and wheat and other agricul~ 
tural commodities. 

Before leaving Fort Sill, Mr. Shannoy 
declared the buildings at the post are un< 
fit for officers and men tc live in for any 
period of time and said he will recome 


|mend to Congress a building program fog 
| this Oklahoma Army post. 


Army Officers Heard 


In the closing sessions of the Lawton 
hearings, Army representatives gave thei 
side of the post exchange controversy. 
The depression itself is to blame fom 
much of the loss of Fort Sill business by 
Lawton merchants, according to Brig. Ge 
William M. Cruickshank, commandant 0: 
the post. He asserted many Army mer 
are assisting unemployed relatives in ci~w 
vilian life. He declared there had beerg 
no attempt to boycott’ Lawton merchants, 
Lt. Col. George M. Peek, executive offi< 
cer, explained the post exchange is a co< 
operative institution, owned by theenlisted 
men at the post and that its profits ard 
used for recreational purposes for ge had 


men. He denied the post exchange hai 
made any attempt to undersell La 
merchants. 


Acting Commandant Testifies 


Making his statements by affidavit, Lt, 
Col. L. J. McNair, acting commandant ai 
the post, said the post exchange was { 
necessary defense against exploitation b 
local merchants. He pointed out the resi. 
}dents of Lawton are there because 0! 
choice, but soldiers are at Fort Sill, n 
particularly from choice, but because the 
are sent there by their country. 

Challenging merchants to present evi¢ 
dence that soldiers had purchased mer< 
chandise at the post exchange for their 
civilian friends at the regular discount, 
Lieutenant Colonel Peek declared if a re« 
port and evidence is made to headquare 
ters of any such action, the violators wil] 
be tried by court-martial. 


Revenue Revision Urged | 
To Correct Law Inequities 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
in favor of repealing it during the closing 
| days of the last session, he said, adding 
that it is his belief many more Memberg 
will return to the next session advocating 
the repeal of this tax. 

The bank check tax, he said, will no# 
bring in the revenue anticipated by those 
who put it forward, and in many instances 
methods Have been used to get around 
payment of the tax. 7 

Mr. Baldridge peinted out that in Ne 
braska the proposed bank check tax pres 
sented a difficult problem in the dairy, 
industry, and a method has been in prac 
tice among that group there to escape 
payment. He said that instead of using 
regular checks with which to make pay< 
ments, the dairies in Nebraska have in< 
augurated the practice of paying by “re« 
ceipts” which are not taxable. 

These receipts, he explained, are check 
which are made out to be drawn on the 
treasurer of the company making the pay< 
ment, They show on the face that they 
|may be redeemed at any one of three or 
four banks, and at the end of each day 
the bank receiving any such notes will 
write. one check and draw from the ac 
count ,of the company making the pay< 
| ments, thus only one check is taxed. Such 
|@ practice has been ruled proper, he said, 
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}and the Government is not getting the 
revenue it thought it would get. 
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| One Mark Used 
On Cigars Held 
_ To Be Infringed 


Plaintiff Not Entitled to Re- 
strain Use of Other Mark 
Consisting of Nickname 

' Acquired by Its Product 


Trenton, N. J. 
Bayvuk Cricars, INCORPORATED, 


v. 
Scuwartz, Dornc BUSINESS AS 
Scuwartz & Co, 
District Court, D. New Jersey. 
Equity No. 4036. 
Busser & Harpinec for plaintiff; J. Emr 
Watscner for defendant. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 29, 1932 

Avis, District Judge—This action is| 
based upon the alleged unfair competi-| 
tion of the defendant, and involves the! 
use of a trade name or names in the sell- | 
ing and marketing of cigars. + 

Plaintiff is a corporation of the State) 
of Pennsylvania, and for a number of 
years has been engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of cigars. Its factories have 
been operated mainly in the City of Phila-| 
delphia and State of Pennsylvania, al-| 
though some of its cigars were made in| 
the State of New Jersey, and possibly | 
some in Pennsylvania, outside of the City | 
of Philadelphia. | 

Plaintiff since 1912 has used on its la-| 
bels and boxes, to designate and distin-| 
guish its product, the word “Philadelphia” | 
in connection with the name “Bayuk,”| 
and the words “Hand Made,” and also 
the designations “Perfecto,” “Longfello,” 
“After Dinner,” etc., to indicate the) 
shape and style of the cigar in the pack- | 
ake. At some date it generally abandoned 
the words “Hand Made,” because of the 
fact that it made its cigars by machine. 


Claims of Plaintiff | 

Plaintiff claims, although it did not| 
apply the name “Phillies” to its output | 
until Nov. 8, 1929, that prior to that time, | 
and for many years, this name had be- 
come associated with its product by com-/| 
mon user of dealers and consumers. It! 
also claims that on April 1, 1929, and| 
thereafter continuously until Nov. 8, 1929, | 
it advertised its cigars as “Phillies” in| 
handbills, transparencies and in news- 
papers. Because of these various acts the | 
plaintiff insists that it has acquired an| 
equitable right in the word “Phillies,” | 
which prevents the use of this word upon 
the packages in which the defendant mar- 
kets his cigars, or upon the cigar bands, | 
or in advertising. | 

The plaintiff prays injunction and 
damages. 

Defendant answers, denying the claim 
of the plaintiff, and contending that he! 
is entitled to use the words “Philadelphia | 
Phillies” on his product, both as to labels 
and cigar boxes and bands, and that 
plaintiff is guilty of unfair competition! 
in using either the word “Philadelphia” | 
or “Phillies,’ and prays for injunction 
and damages. The defendant’s testimony 
shows that on Oct. 2, 1929, he filed a 
trade mark under the New Jersey statute, | 
claiming the above-name for his brand of 
cigars; that he started to market them | 
under that name on Oct. 18, 1929, and) 
that by reason thereof he is legally en- 
titled to its use. 


Effect on New Jersey Statute 

It appears to the court that the first | 
question to be disposed of is the effect of 
the New Jersey trade mark statute on 
the rights of the respective parties. 

The act was passed in 1898, and a care- 
ful reading thereof indicates that it -is| 
framed to a great extent from the pro- 
visions of the Federal law. The claim 
of counsel for the defendant that the 
law permits any person, under the pro- 
visions of the State law, to file a trade 
mark, and thereby adopt an advertising 
Symbol, regardless of the prior use of the, 
same mark by others, does not appeal to! 
the court's reasoning. 

A reading of the act demonstrates that 
the Legislature intended that an appli- 
cant, under its provisions, must be en- 
titled to the trade mark at the time of 
filing the petition. If not so entitled at 
that time, the filing was ineffective to 
give the applicant an exclusive right to, 
its use. The statute did not alter the’ 
common law rule, byt only provided a 
method of publishing and preempting a 
trade mark of which applicant was then 
the user, or, if then adopted, to preserve 
his rights therein. 

Defendant Not Sustained 

The result as to this contention is that 
the court in this case will consider the 
facts as they existed at the time the trade 
mark was filed. It is true that the State 
has the right to legislate on this ques- 
tion as to intrastate commerce, and Con- 
gress as to interstate commerce. The in- 
terpretation of the New. Jersey statute 
does not sustain defendant's contention 
that under the terms of the statute the 
filing of the trade mark is conclusive and 
controlling. 

In the case of Elgin National Watch 
Co. v. Illinois Watch Case Co., 179 U. S. 
665, 672, referring to the Federal Trade 
Mark Act, Mr. Chief Justice Fuller said: 

“Trade marks are not defined by the 
act, which assumes their existence and 
ownership, and provides for a _ verified 
declaration by applicants for registration 
that they have the exclusive right to the 
particular trade mark sought to be regis- 
tered.” 

Taking this view of the statute the next 
question to be decided relates to the use 
of the word “Philadelphia” by the plain- 
tiff. It appears without contradiction that 
this word has been prominently displayed 
on plaintiff's products since 1912; that it, 
has become a trade name for plaintiff's 
cigars in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and apparently wherever the cigars are 
distributed. ; 

Has Secondary Meaning 

Undoubtedly the word, because of its 
long and continued use by plaintiff, has 
acquired a secondary meaning, sufficient 
to entitle the plaintiff to its exclusive use, 
as against a wilful infringer, in territory 
where its product has been marketed, 
which, under the evidence, includes the 
State of New Jeresy. 

The word “Philadelphia” primarily re- 
fers to a city in Pennsylvania, and the 
courts havé uniformly held that ordinarily 
the use of the name of a political subdi- 
. vision cannot be applied to an article of 
commerce, and thereby give to the party 
using it an exclusive right, but it may 
acquire a secondary signification by long 
use, which is entitled to protection. 

The plaintiff used the word ‘Philadel- 


phia,” probably in the first instance, be-| 


cause it was its home city, but by long 
usage it became so associated with its 
products that it designated the origin of 
the cigars, so as to entitle it to relief as 
against. any one who uses the word 
adopted, with intent to take advantage of 
the reputation of plaintiff's goods. I am 
“satisfied that the defendant, a resident of 
New Jersey and his business ,having no 
connection with Phildelphia, in the use of 


¢ ‘ 


|cigar boxes were labeled with the word 
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Decisions Promulgated by 


The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 15, 1932 
Hardinge Brothers, Inc. Docket No. 42143. 
' (Excerpt from opinion)—It is well 
settled that, in determining the con- 
solidated income of an affiliated group, 
net losses sustained by any of the 
members thereof prior to affiliation, 
may be applied thereafter, not to the 
income of the group directly, but to 
the income of the member sustaining 
the loss. However, if such member 
has no income in the first year but 
again sustains a net loss, the losses are 
not to be pyramided but the first loss 
is to be carried over to the second 
succeeding taxable year. Then, if the 
corporation still has net income, the 
loss sustained in the second year may 

applied, reduced by the amount 
thereof absorbed by the income of 
the group in that year. 

As neither of the subsidiary com- 
panies here had net income during 
the affiliated period in 1926, there is 
nothing against which the net losses 
they sustained prior to affiliation may 


arate incomes for the purpose of com- 
puting the income of the group. 
Telfair Stockton. Docket No. 42708. 
Ownership of stock and profit on 
sale of stock determined. 


be applied in determining their sep- 
| 
| 


Columbus Brick & Tile Company and | 


Gamble & Stockton Company (Affiliated | 
Corporations). Docket No. 42707. 

Consolidated invested capital de- 
termined. 

Petitioner held not entitled to any 
deduction for obsolescence of a Boss 
burning system and steam drying 
equipment which had been used in 
connection with the plant and clay 
lands purchased by the petitioner but 
which were in the process of being 
dismantled at the time the purchase 
was made. 


Dorcas G. Rehtz. Docket No. 54187. 

An amount paid by the petitioner 
to a retiring partner in connection 
with the acquisition by the petitioner 
and her husband of such retiring part- 
ner’s interest in a partnership of 
which they were all members held to 
be a capital expenditure and as such 
not an allowable deduction in deter- 
mining taxable net income. 





the word “Philadelphia” on his product, 
intended to take such advantage. This con- 
clusion is clearly proven or inferable from | 
the evidence. See, Elgin National Watch Co. 
v. Illinois Watch Case Co., 179 U. S. 665, 
supra, and cases there cited. 
Use of Word “Phillies” 

The more complicated question is pre- | 
sented as to the use of the word “Phillies.” | 

Plaintiff claims that its right in this 
word arises out of the facts that its job- 
bers, and the purchasers of its products, | 
were accustomed to use the word 


|“Phillies” as designating its cigars, and 


that, after April 1, 1929, it conducted a 
campaign of advertising in which the word 
was used in refering thereto. 


Defendant says, and it is conceded by 
plaintiff, that the word “Phillies,” pre- 
ceded by the word “Philadelphia,” was 
registered by him under the New Jer- 
sey Trade Mark Act on Oct. 2, 1929, and 
that he commenced to market cigars un-| 
der the labeled name “Philadelphia Phil- | 
lies” on Oct. 18, 1929. 

Plaintiff admits that it did not use the | 
word “Phillies” on its product until Nov. | 
8, 1929, after which time the word was 


| stamped on the box with a rubber stamp, | 


until Jan. 1, 1930, and after that date the 


“Phillies” superimposed on the word 
“Philadelphia” as shown in plaintiff's ex- 
hibit “H”. 

Under these circumstances, I am un- 
able to conclude that the plaintiff ac- 
quired a right to use the word “Phillies” 
in November of 1929, when it was first 
employed on its articles of production and | 
sale. 


Not Exclusive Use 


The fact that it had 
invented or adopted the 
not, in my judgment, 
the exclusive use of this word. It 
may be, and probably is, a fact that 
the defendant availed himself of the op-| 
portunity of adopting the name because 
of the fact that Bayuk cigars were some- 
times referred to as “Phillies”; but this 
will not help the plaintiff, because it did 
not apply the word to its cigars prior to} 
the registration and application thereof 
by the defendant. 

The cases seem to be uniform in hold- 
ing that the right arises out of the actual 
application of the mark to vendible 
goods. 

“The exclusive right to the use of a 
mark or devise claimed as a trade mark 
is founded on priority of appropriation, 
and it must jappear that the claimant 
of it was the first to use or employ it on 
like articles of production.”— Columbia 


theretofore 
word would 
entitle it to 


Mill Co. vs. Alcorn. 150 U. S. 461. i 


“But a trade mark rests on such use as | 
makes it point out the origin of the plain-| 
tiff’s goods, and not on invention; andj 
the use must begin early enough, and be) 
separate enough, for that. Use by another 
before, at the same place, or near enough 
to start a similar right, would prevent! 
the use from showing such origin.’—Tet- 
low vs. Tappan (S. D. N. Y.) 85 F. 774. 775.° 


“Nor does the fact that the complainant | 
adopted and used its trade marks but a! 
short time before the defendants imported 
and sold goods bearing like trade marks, | 
alter the situation. The complainant’s) 
rights accrued as soon as it had put goods | 
upon the market bearing its trade marks. 
Priority of use rather than priority of in-| 
vention confers the right. The right to 
use does not depend upon any particular 
period of user; once a trade mark is| 
adopted in good faith and used, the right} 
thereto inures and will prevail against any | 
subsequent user.”—Walter Baker & Co. VS. | 
Delapenha. 160 Fed. 746. 748-9 (D. C. N. J.,| 
Cross, J.) 

See, also, Metcalf vs. Hanover Star Mill- 
ing Co. (CCA 5) 204 F. 211. 214; Sweet 
Sixteen Co. vs. Sweet “16” Shop, Inc. 
(CCA 8) 15 F. (2d) 920; Gray vs. Armand | 
co Ga Kh ©) *@ FF Gd 878. | 

Basis of Charge | 

The charge of unfair competition is| 
based, mainly, upon the use of the words 
“Philadelphia Phillies.” 
raised as to the color and style of the 
label, but without the above words, or 
one of them, I am reasonably sure that 
no purchaser would be deceived. 

Outside of the label, the only basis for 
the claim is the alleged “nickname” ap- 
plied to plaintiff's cigars, and the adver- 
tising by poster and 
where the plaintiff claims the word “Phil- 
ly” and “Phillies” was applied to its cigars. 
In view of all of the facts, I am not pre- 


word “Phillies.” 
This result is partly based upon the idea 
of the court that the plaintiff has not 


Stock Transfer : 
Held Not Taxable 


In Consolidation 


New York Court of Claims 
Finds No Levy Should Be 
Imposed Since Title Vests 
By Operation of Law 


Albany, N. Y. 


|THe ROcKEFELLER FOUNDATION, SUCCESSOR 
| BY CONSOLIDATION TO Laura SPELMAN 
| ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL AND THE ROCKE- 
FELLER FOUNDATION 
v. 
Tue Strate or New York. 
New York Court of Claims. 
No, 22191. 
| MILBANK, TWEED, Hore & Wess for claim- 
ant; Joun J. Bennett Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral of New York (James H. Gatvin, | 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General of 
New York, of counsel), for the State. 


Opinion of the Court | 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


PROHIBITION—Wife’s right to damages from illegal purveyor of liquor for injury 
to her means of support caused by husband’s intoxication—Liability of remote 
seller—Proximate cause— ? 


Where a purchaser of “moonshine” from the manufacturers furnished three 
drinks to a third person who became so intoxicated as the result thereof that he 
became unconscious and: fell at the side of the road where he remained, stupefied, 
during the night and froze his hands and feet so that both of his hands and all 
biS three of his toes had to be amputated, the manufacturers were liable to his 
wife under a Minnesota statute making an illegal purveyor of intoxicating liquors 
liable to a wife for the injury to her means of support caused by the intoxication 
of her husband from such liquors. The lower court, in the wife’s action under the 
statute, granted the manufacturers’ motion for judgment notwithstanding an 
adverse verdict, on the ground that they had not furnished the liquor to the hus- 
band and had no knowledge or reason to suspect that their purchaser would 
furnish the husband with any of the liquor. Such holding is in keeping with 
decisions of courts of other States having statutes giving a cause of action to a 
wife for furnishing intoxicating liquors to the husband, thereby causing injury to 
her means of support, that only the person who immediately sells or furnishes 
the liquors to the husband, and not the remote seller, is liable. The Minnesota 
Supreme Court, however, reversed the judgment, holding that the original illegal 
manufacture and sale could be regarded as the proximate cause of the injury to 
the wife’s means of support. Since the husband became totally disabled, the wife’s 
means of support was injured within the meaning of the statute. 

Benes v. Wrabek et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28776, July 29, 1932. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE—Total and permanent disability—Evidenciary value of 
finding of medical board as to disability on veteran’s discharge— 


In an action on a war risk insurance policy involving the issue of whether the 





July 13, 1932 | 
Parsons, J.—This claim arises by rea- | 
son of the filing in this court of an agreed | 
statement of facts under the provisions | 
of the Civil Practice Act. Therefore, 
there is no controversy as to any of the 
facts. They are all agreed to, the said 
agreed statement having been signed by 
Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Webb, attorneys 
for claimant, and by John J. Bennett, At-| 
torney General. 
The claim is for $490, the value of cer- 
tain stamps affixed under protest to cer- | 
tain shares of stock involved in the con- 


‘ Solidation of two membership corporations | 


duly incorporated for like purposes and 
interest on the said sum from the llth 
day of November, 1931. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, a mem- 


bership corporation created by chapter | 
| 488 of the Laws of 1913, and the Laura 
|Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, a mem-! 
{bership corporation incorporated under 
| Article II of the Membership Corporation | 


Law, were consolidated under the pro-| 
visions of sections 50 and 51 of Article| 
VII of the Membership Corporation Law, 
thereby creating the claimant, The Rocke- 
feller Foundation. | 
Holdings of Stock | 
At the time of the consolidation, both | 
corporations owned certain shares of stock 
in certain other corporations, the title of 
which, by virtue of the consolidation and | 
pursuant to the provisions of section 50| 
and 51 of the Membership Corporation 
Law, became vested in the claimant. 
The claimant was under protest required | 
to attach the stamps before mentioned, it 


| being held that such vesting of title in 


the claimant was a taxable transfer within 
the meaning of section 270 of the Tax Law. 
With this conclusion, I cannot agree. | 
It is a well settled principle of law that 
a statute imposing a tax is to be strictly 
construed in favor of the taxpayer and 
against the taxing power—Smith v. 
Browning, 225 N. Y. 358; People v. Duffy- 
McInnery, 122 A. D. 336; Gould v. Gould, 
245 U.S. 151. 
Passing of Title to Shares 
The certificates of stock are in them-| 
selves only evidence of the transfer of | 
title. The title paSses even if the certifi- 
cates are never issued. It was not neces- | 
Sary to issue these certificates to pass title | 
herein. The title had already passed “by | 
operation of law.” The consolidation Had 


|been perfected by order of the Supreme 


Court. The Supreme Court had decided 
the question of consolidation in favor of 
consolidation. | 

All of the necessary steps had been) 


veteran was totally and permanently disabled at the time of his discharge from 
the Army, the finding of a medical board that he was only two-sixteenths disabled 
at such time was of no value as evidence that he was not totally and permanently 
disabled, in view of evidence that he was discharged from a hospital bed and 
sent home on crutches with a United States hospital attendant. He had been in 
the hospital for almost seven months suffering severe pains in his back, right hip, 
and leg. During such period he was examined by many doctors and the diagnosis 
and treatment were repeatedly changed in an unsuccessful effort to give him 
relief. Medication, massage, X-ray, electrical treatments and serum injections 
were resorted to, and for a period of 35 days he was in a plaster cast from his 
ankles to his armpits. His legs drew up and his spine curved. An operation gave 
no relief and a record of the doctors made about a month prior to his 
discharge described his condition as “forward bending practically impossible * * * 
no improvement.” ‘The disease was a progressive one which developed into 
ankylosis of the spine. A certificate of a medical board as to the degree of 
disability on discharge from service, although not conclusive, has evidenciary 
bearing, but in the case at bar the finding was conclusively contradicted by the 
physical facts making applicable the rule ¢hat when evidence is so contradicted 
neither the court nor the jury can be permitted to credit it. 
Storey v. United States; C, C. A. 10, No. 604, July 18, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Registration—New Jersey— 


Registration of trade mark in New Jersey does not alter common law rights 
but only provides means of publishing and preempting trade mark of which user 
was the owner and gives no right if mark was already used by another.—Bayuk 
Cigars, Inc., v. Schwartz, etc. (D. C., D. N. J..\—7 U. S. Daily, 1126, Aug. 16, 1932. 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Geographical— 


Plaintiff with office in Philadelphia sold cigars in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
from 1912 to 1929 with label bearing “Philadelphia,” and the word thus acquired 
a@ secondary meaning in that territory; it is unfair competition for defendant in 
New Jersey and with no office in Philadelphia to mark its cigars “Philadelphia 
Phillies;” use of “Philadelphia” enjoined—Bayuk Cigars, Inc., v. Schwartz, etc. 
(D. C., D. N. J.J—T7 U.S. Daily, 1126, Aug. 16, 1932.- 


TRADE MARKS—Acquisition of marks—Extent and character of use— 


Plaintiff situated in Philadelphia sold cigars marked “Bayuk” and “Philadelphia” 
since 1912; they acquired nickname “Phillies” but that word was first used on 
labels in November, 1929; In October, 1929, defendant situated in New Jersey began 
to sell cigars marked “Philadelphia Phillies;” although defendant may have adopted 
the mark because plaintiffs cigars were nicknamed “Phillies,” plaintiff is not 
entitled to injunction against use of “Phillies” but only against use of “Philadel- 
phia.”—Bayuk Cigars, Inc., v. Schwartz, etc. (D. C, D. N. J.—T7 U. S. Daily, 
1126, Aug. 16, 1932. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION—General principles— 
Trade mark and unfair competition are so closely related that failure of plaintiff 
to sustain trade mark carries with it failure to establish unfair competition in 


use of mark.—Bayuk Cigars, Inc., v. Schwartz, etc. (D. C., D. N. JJ—7 U. S. 
Daily, 1126, Aug. 16, 1932. 


State Taxation 


NEW YORK~—Stock transfer tax—Where title passed upon consolidation— 
Where two membership corporations which owned shares of stock in other 
corporations were consolidated, the transfer of such shares ‘to the newly created 


jant “by operation of law” had become 


| by the consolidating corporations. The is- 


taken and by virtue of the provisions of | 
sections 50 ard 51 of Article VII of the 
Membership Corporation Law, the claim-| tion, etc., v. State of N. Y. (N. Y. Ct. Cl. 


vested with the title to the stock owned 


suance of new certificates was not a trans- 
fer but was only a step creating the evi- 
dence. | 


Transfer Ruled Not Taxable 


To my mind, the transaction does not | ; 
differ from the case of one dying intes-| Trade practice conference rules adopted 


tate owning certificates of stock. The ny Se Cee map Cee ft 8 
title thereto vests in the administrator “by 
operation of law.”—Phelps-Stokes Estates 
v. Nixon, 222 N. Y. 93 and cases therein 
cited; White v. Huber Drug Co., 157) 
N. W. 60. | 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that the | 
transfer herein was “by operation of law” 
and was not taxable under section 270 of 
the Tax Law. 

There being no question of the protest 
by the claimant and the subsequent pro- 
cedure of the claimant, it is entitled to a 
judgment for the value of the stamps, to- 
wit, $490, and interest thereon from the 
llth day of November, 1931. 

entered accordingly. 


|Commission. Twenty-one rules were ap- 
proved by the Commission while 15 were 
accepted as expressions of the trade. 

A school supply distributor is defined as 
any individual or firm selling school fur- 
| niture, equipment, or supplies to schools.” 
| The Commission’s official statement to the 
| School supply distributors, is as follows: 


\Ill., Feb. 11, 1932. Commissioner Charles 
|H. March, of the Federal Trade Commis- 


|Commissioner March not being present, 
_|M. Markham Flannery, director of ‘Trade 
eer = -| Practice Conferences, presided. It was 
tion was actually applied to the packages estimated that 75 per cent of the industry, 
containing the plaintiff's cigars, based on volume, was represented, 

Trade mark and unfair competition are| After the purpose and procedure were 
so closely related, that the failure of| explained, the conference discussed and 
plaintiff to sustain a trade mark of “Phil- adopted 36 resolutions dealing with va- 
lies” carries with it a failure to establish | rious trade or business practices. The 
unfair competition. See United Drug Co, action of the Commission with reference 
vs. Rectanus Co., 248 U. S. 90, 97. 

Facts Presented 

I find as facts: 

(1) Plaintiff has used and applied to 
its products the word “Philadelphia” con- 
tinuously since 1912 to the date of filing 
the bill of complaint in this cause. 

(2) That plaintiff did not use the word 
“Phillies” on its products prior to Nov. 8, 
1925, but that its cigars were referred to as 
“Phillies” for some years by its officers and 
employes, jobbers and customers; 
that on April 1, 1929, and thereafter, 


statement following. 
has divided the rules into Group’ I and 
Group II. Those in Group I the Commis- 
sion has approved, and those in Group II 
the Commission has acepted as expres- 
sions of the trade. 


ing trade practice conference rules, the 
mission's official statement should be fol- 


the | ing, numbering and lettering. 


For Distributors of School Supplies 


meeting held in Chicago last February | 
| have been acted on by the Federal Trade | 


A trade practice conference for school | 
supply distributors was held at Chicago, | 


sion, was in charge of the conference. | 


to the resolutions adopted is shown in the | 
The Commission | 


The Commission has directed that no-| 
tice be given that in referring to or quot-| 


form in which they appear in the Com-| 


and | jowed with reference to wording, group- | 


corporation was not subject to the stock transfer tax, since the transfer was “by 
operation of law,” and no different than the case of one dying intestate owning 
certificates of stock, title to which vests in the administrator.—Rockefeller Founda- 


)—7 U.S. Daily, 1126, Aug. 16, 1932. 


| 
{~e of competitors, is an unfair trade prac- 
ce, 

Rule 5.—The making or causing or permit- | 
ting to be made or published any false, un- 
true, or deceptive statement by way of ad- 
vertisement or otherwise concerning the grade, | 
quality, quantity, substance, character, na- 
|} ture, origin, size, or preparation of any prod- 
uct of the industry haying the tendency and 
capacity to mislead or deceive purchasers or | 
prospersive purchasers, and the tendency to) 
njuriously affect the business of competi- | 
tors, is an unfair trade practice. | 

Rule 6.—Maliciously enticing away the em- | 
ployes of competitors. with the purpose and | 
effect of unduly hampering, injuring, or em- | 
barrassing competitors in their businesses, is | 
an unfair trade practice. | 


i a ae 

Rule 7.—It is an unfair trade practice for 
any, person engaged in interstate commerce 
in the course of such commerce, either di- | 
| rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in price 
| between different purchasers of commodities 
where the effect of such discrimination may 
be to substantially lessen competition or tend | 
to create monopoly in any line of commerce; 
provided that nothing herein contained shall 
prevent discrimination in price between pur-| 
chasers of the same class on account of dif- 
ferences in the grade, quality, or quantity of 
the commodity sold, or that makes only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of sell-| 
ing or transportation, or discrimination in 
| price in the same or different communities | 
| made in good faith to meet competition; and} 
provided further, that nothing herein con-| 
tained shall prevent persons engaged in selling | 
the products of this industry in commerce 


fide transactions and not in restraint of trade. 

Rule 8.—The secret payment or allowance of | 
| rebates, refunds, commissions, credits, or un-| 
| earned discounts, whether 
money or otherwise, or secretly extending to | 
certain purchasers, special services or privi-| 
leges not extended to all purchases, under like 





|communications, or fails to accord rea- 


| not properly or fairly qualified when the ar- 


‘Trade Practice Rules Are Announced | 


|samples submitted or representations made 


| practice. 


| petitor or competitors of that person, frm 


in the form of | of 


Radio Rate Case 
| May Be Taken to 


Supreme Court 


Request That It Pass on Ju- 
risdiction of I. C. C. in 


Broadcasting Char ges 
Said to Be Planned 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of “unreasonable” charges for the trans- 
}mission of “messages” for hire in inter- 
|state commerce, as well as in their re- 
fusal to grant the complainant company 
certain privileges accorded to others. 

Declaring that the rates and charges 
are too “exorbitant,” the Sta-Shine Com- 
pany asserted that the defendants de- 
manded $146.48 per 15 minutes for trans- 
|mitting “messages” for hire through one 
station, and $1,480.49 for so-called “chain 
| broadcasting.” 

By amended complaint, the Sta-Shine 
Company added to its charges that the 
| radio concerns were engaged in the trans- 
|mission of intelligence for hire by “wire- 
\less,” by asserting that they also used the 
| properties of telephone companies and re- 
layed “messages” by wire as well from one 
station to another. 

Contentions of Defendant } 


Both the National Broadcasting Com- 
,;pany and H. H. Carman, proprietor of 
| Station WGBB, declared in answer to the 
{complaint that they were not common 
carriers within the meaning of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and therefore not 
bound by the provisions of that Act. They 
held that they have never been engaged 
in “point-to-point” communication, or the 
| sending of definite messages from a def- 
jinite sender to a definite receiver, but 
|rather used facilities for the broadcast of 
| programs, largely of an educational or 
amusement nature, to all those who could 
pick up such programs on receiving sets. 

Examiner W. M. Cheseldine, who con- 
ducted hearings in the case confined sole- 
ly to the question of Commission juris- 
diction, submitted a proposed report to 
the Commission April 6 recommending 
|that the’ proceedings be discontinued and 
|the complaint dismissed on the ground 
that the defendant companies are “not” 
|within the provisions of the Interstate 
| Commerce Act. 


Assertion of Examiner 

The examiner asserted that as Congress 
| established the Federal Radio Commission 
}as its agency to supervise and control 
|matters and things arising out of radio 
| activities, “may it not be presumed that 
}it gave to that Commission such powers | 
jas it then deemed necessary and appro- 
|priate to adequately take care of and 
|protect the public interest in radio broad- 
casting?” 

| During oral argument before the full 
;Commission, Mr. Adamson declared that 
|the term “broadcasting” is a trade ex- 
pression that has grown up during the las 
| few years, and, similarly, the term “ra- 
| dio” has come to be all wireless communi- 
cation. He declared that such terms in 
jreality means the transmission of intelli- 
gence by wire or wireless in interstate 
commerce. 

| Mr. Adamson further pointed out that 
the Federal Radio Commission has been 
jgiven no power to regulate the rates 
{charged by the radio companies for the 
| transmission of intelligence. The Federal 
Radio Act, he said, expressly gave the 
Interstate Commerce Commission § the 
power to revoke the license of a company 
licensed by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, if such company exacts “unreason- 
able” rates for the transmission of radio 








sonable facilities. 


ticle is in fact not free, with the tendency 
and capacity to mislead or deceive purchasers 
or prospective purchasers, is an unfair trade | 
practice, 

Rule 15.—The selling or offering for sale of 
merchandise packed in odd-sized or odd- 
shaped containers or packages, simulating in 
size or shape standard size or shaped con-| 
tainers or packages, designed to hold and | 
known to the purchasing public as stand-| 
ard containers or packages, with the effect | 
of deceiving or misleading purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers as to the contents of such 
containers or packages, and with the tendency 
to injuriously affect the business of competi- 
tors, is an unfair trade practice. 

ok ee 

Rule 16.—The practice of shipping or deliv- | 

ering products which do not conform to the 


prior to securing the orders, without the pre- 
vious consent or the purchasers to such sub- | 
stitutions, and with the effect of deceiving 
or misleading purchasers, is an unfair trade | 


Rule 17.—For any person, firm or corporation 
to give anything of value to those employed 
in any capacity involving special trust (such | 
as instructor, purchaser, supervisor, or school 
Official), without the knowledge of their em- 
ployers, upon the condition or understanding, 
express or implied, that its goods be recom- 
mended or used by such person in prefer- 
ence to the goods or equipment of a com-| 


or corporation, with the tendency to injuri- 
ously affect the business of competitors, is 
an unfair trade practice; provided, that noth- | 
ing in this resolution shall prevent any per- 
son, firm or corporation fom selling its goods 
to anyone upon whatsoever terms it sees 
fit but without any condition or understand- | 
ing, express or implied, as to the recommen- 
dation or use of said goods or equipment. 
Rule 18.—The imitation of the trade marks, 
trade, mames slogans, or other marks of 


ency and capacity to mislead or deceive pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers, and the} 
tendency to injuriously affect the business 

such competitors, is an unfair trade| 





practice. 
Rule 19.—Securing information from com-| 
petitors concerning their businesses by false | 
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—June, 1932, Bull. of U. S. Bur. Labor Statis- 
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terms and conditions, with the intent and/or misleading statements or representations| Rules and Practice Before the Commission— 


with the effect of injuring a competitor, and | 
where the effect may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly or 
to unreasonably restrain trade, is an unfair 
trade practice. ‘ 
Rule 9—The selling of goods below cost 


or by false impersonations of one in auther-| 
ity and the wrongful use thereof to unduly! 


| hinder or stifle the competition of such com-| Practical 


petitors is an unfair trade practice. 
Rule 20.—Deviation from the established 


in the newspapers | 


pared to say that the defendant is guilty | 
of unfair competition as applied to the| fair competition, except as it may apply|as against the plaintiff. 


plaintiff spent large sums of money in 
advertising its cigars by posters, trans- 
parencies, and in newspapers, containing 
| the word “Phillies” as applied to its prod- | 
| uct. Most of this advertising, issued prior 
to Jan. 1, 1930, also had impressed on 
the advertisement a copy of the label of | 
| plaintiff with the words “Bayuk Phila- 
delphia Cigar. It’s Ripe Tobacco.” On 
some of them the word “Perfecto,” or| 
other word indicating style or size, was/ 
substituted for the word “Cigar.” | 

(3) That defendant, on Oct. 2, 1929, 


Some question is| filed his declaration, under the New Jer- 


sey Trade Mark Act, adopting the words | 
|“Philadelphia Phillies,’ and on Oct. 18, 
|1929, and thereafter, by labels applied this 
{name to packages containing his cigars, | 
jattaching also to said label the name 
“Schwartz & Co.” in comparatively small 
script 

(4) That the defendant's cigars were 
{not manufactured in Philadelphia, and | 
|that defendant’s business house was lo- 
cated in the northern part of New Jersey. 

(5) That defendant is not guilty of un- 





{to the use of the word “Philadelphia.” 
| As matters of law, I find— 
| (1) The plaintiff has established the 


established, by a preponderance of evi-4right to the use of the word “Philadel- 


dence, such a use of the word as would 
entitle it to the exclusive use of the same, 


las against the defendant who registered | trade mark “Philadelphia” and should be | either party. 


‘this word, and marketed products there- 
| under prior to the time the word in ques- 


phia” as against the defendant. | 
| (2) The defendant has infringed the | 


restrained. in its use. } 
(3) The defendant has established thei 


\ 
‘ 


Group I: Rule 1.—Maliciously inducing or 
attempting to induce the breach of existing 
contracts between competitors and their cus- 
tomers by any false or deceptive means what- 
soever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual du- 
ties or services by any such means, with the 
purpose and effect of unduly hampering, in- 
juring, or embarrassing competitors in their 
petitors, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 2.—The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable con- 
duct, inability to perform contracts, ques- 
tionable credit standing, or by other false 
representations, with the tendency and ca- 
or deceive purchasers or prospective purchasers 
prospective purchasers, and the tendency to 
injuriously affect the business of such com- 
petitors, is an unfair trade psactice. 

Rule 3.—The false disparagement of the 
grade or quality of the goods of competitors 
with the tendency and capacity to mislead 
or deceive purchasers or prospective purchasers 
is an unfair trade practice. \ 

Rule 4.—The sale or offering for sale of any 
product of the industry by any false means 
or device which has the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislead or deceive customers or 
prospective customers as to the quantity, qual- | 
ity, substance, or size of such product, and 
the tendency to injuriously affect the busi- 


with the intent and with the effect of injur- 
ing a competitor and where the effect may 
be to substantially lessen competition or 


ably restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- 


tice. 
+++ 


Rule 10.—Directly or indirectly to give or 
permit to be given or offer to give money 
or anything of value to agents, employes, 
or representatives of customers or prospective 
customers or to agents, employes, or repre- 
sentatives of competitors’ customers or pros- 
pective customers, without the knowledge of 
their employers or grmcmak, as an induce- 
ment to influence eir employers or princi- 
pals to purchase or contract to purchase in- 
dustry products from the make of such gift 
or offer, or to influence such employers or 
principals to refrain from dealing or contract- 
ing to deal with competitors, and having the 
tendency to 
of competitors, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 11.—The circularization of threats of 
suit for infringement of patent or trade mark 
among customers of -ompetitors, not made in 
| good faith but for the purpose and with the 


ers, and with the tendency to 
affect the business o: such competitors, 
}an unfair trade practice. 
| Rule 12.—The practice of coercing the pur- 
chase of several, or a group of products, as 
|}@ condition to the purchase of one or more 
J | products under the exclusive control of the 
(4) The plaintiff has infringed the trade | oe 
“ - s | tially lessen competition or tend to create 
—— a and should be restrained |@ monopoly or to unreasonably restrain trade, 


is an unfair trade practice. 
(5) That under all of the evidence,| Rule 13.—Offering for sale merchandise at 
and attendant circumstances, no damage, | & Price reduced from a marked-up or ficti- 
accounting, or costs should be allowed to 


is 


right to the use of the word “Phillies” 


tious price with the tendency and capacity 
to mislead or deceive purchasers or prospective 
purchasers, and the tendency to injuriously 
affect the business of competitors, is an un- 
fair trade practice. 

Rule 14.—The use of the word “free” where 





Decree will be settled and signed upon 
notice, 


e 


tend to create a monopoly or to unreason-| 


injuriously affect the business | 


effect of harassing and intimidating custom- | 
injuriously | 


seller, where the effect may be to substan-| 


|standards of the industry by any deceptive! 
jor false means or device with the effect of) 
{misleading or deceiving purchasers or pros- 
| pective purchasers is an unfair trade practice, 
| Rule 21.—The shipment of goods on con- 
signment with the intent and with the effect | 
‘of injuring a competitor and where the ef- 
| fect may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly or to un- 
reasonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
| practice. 

++ > | 
Group II: Rule A.—The practice of usurp-| 
ing designs, styles, or patterns, originated by | 
a@ competitor and appropriating them for one’s 
own use within five years after such origina- 
| tion, is condemned by the industry. 

Rule B.—The owner of a patent or trade 
mark should, in fairnes, deal directly with 
the alleved original infringers rather than 
attempt to intimidate their customers. 

Rule C.—The practice of giving special dis-| 
}counts, gratuities, or other merchandise to} 
any member of a Board of Education, or to 
any employe of any Board as an inducement 
to purchase school supplies is condemned by 
the industry. 

Rule D.—The industry encourages the sale 
|}of products on the basis of quality and in- 
trinsic value. 

Rule E.—The industry records its approval 
of distributing to its members information 
covering delinquent and slow accounts in so 
| far as this may be lawfully done, 

Rule F.—The industry records its approval 
of the compilation and distribution of all 
| proper and lawful statistics. 

Rule G.—(a) The industry approves the 
practice of each individual member of the 
industry publishing and circulating to the 
purchasing trade its own price lists, 

(b) The industry approves the practice of 
making the terms of sale a part of all pub- 
lished price schedules. 

Rule H.—Withholding from, or inserting in 
the invoice, statements which make the in- 
voice a false record, wholly or in part, of 








Interstate Commerce Commission. 


10 cents. 
Aidy to Independent Merchant— 
1932 Edition. Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply 
at Bur. 
Oil Prospecting in Kentucky by Resistivity 
Methods—Tech. Paper 521, Bur. Mines, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 32-26928 


Price, 
29-27439 


the transaction represented on the face thereof, 


}is condemned by the industry. 


Rule I.—It is the judgment of the industry 
that each member shali install a proper and 
accurate method for determining his cost. 

Rule J.—The industry approves the prace- 
tice of handling disputes in a fair and reason- 
able manner, coupled with a spirt of modera- 
tion and good will,,an devery effort should 


|be made by the disputants themselves to ar- 


rive at an agreement. If unable to do so they 
should agree, if possible, upon arbitration 
under some one of, ae prevailing codes. 


+ 
Rule K.—All members of this industry shall 
protect the consumer not only as far as is 
required by law, but as required by good 
morals and the best ethics of business. 
Rule L.—The indust-y approves of the ‘‘one- 


| bid” policy and condemns fake or fictitious 


bids made for the purpose of deceiving com- 
petitors and securing undue advantage. If 
plans and specifications are changed and new 
bids called for after the original bids have 
been submitted and opened, the same fair« 
ness should obtain as with the original bid, 

Rule M.—A school supply distributor is any 
individual or firm selling school furniture, 
equipment, or supplies to schools, 

Rule N.—In_ cases of competitive bidding, 
the practice of receiving or making so-called 
“blind bids,” which discount the lowest com- 

etitive bid regardless of the amount, tends 

o destroy competitive bidding, and is con- 
demned by the industry. 

Rule O.—A Committee on Trade Practices 
of five members is hereby created to coop- 
erate with the Federal Trade Commission an 
to perform such acts as may be proper 
put these rules into effect. 

By direction of the ‘Commission: Otis Be 
Johnson, Secretary, 
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Central Storage 
For Oil Is Urged 
In Oklahoma City 


Above-ground Arrangement 
To Replace ‘Under- 
ground Pool’ Asked of 
State Commission 








Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug 15. 

In a petition fited with the State Cor- 
poration Commission charging violation of 
proration rules and regulation in the 
city fleld through thefts of oil by secret 
pipe line runs, C. H. Wright of Tulsa, 
Federal receiver for the Sunray Oil Com- 
pany, has asked the Commission to es- 
tablish a central above-ground storage for 
the entire field. 

Such storage would be an actuality to 
replace the theory of a common under- 
ground pool from which equal allowable 
production and ratable takings are impos- 
sible to maintain, the petition declared. 

Storage Declared Available 

It asserted such storage can be obtained 
in sufficient quantities at a minimum of 
expense and all purchasers can make cen- 
tral connections at little cost. All pro- 
duction of the city field would be con- 
centrated in central storage and distribu- 
tion made to purchasers. 
after deciding to hear the petition Sept. 
8, the Commission is notifying all inter- 
ested parties. 

In the petition filed with the Commis- 
sion it was pointed out the Oklahoma City 
field has been held and determined to be 
a single pool of oil from which each well 
owner is entitled to produce and sell only 
his ratable part of oil. 

Violations Alleged 

Regulations for the city field have been 
violated by companies secretly produc- 
ing more oil than their allowables and 


such oil, the petition said. These viola- 
tions have caused a virtual breakdown of 
authority of the Commission in enforcing 
the equal taking of oils from the common 
pool, to such an extent as to cause the 
Governor to declare military law in an 
attempt to enforce equal taking of oil, 
the petition stated. 

The petition declared the regulations 
requiring the taking of oil from the field 
ratably by pipe line purchasers have been 
violated by pipe line companies in the 
field by means of claimed contracts with 
producers and the resultant taking of all 


producer. This means a number of ‘fro- 
ducers have been unable to produce pipe 
line connections for the taking of their 
allowable oil production, it was alleged. 
Declares Secret Oil Is Taken 

If only the amounts nominated by the 
pipe line purchasers and designated by 
the Corporation Commission as allowable 
were taken, every producer’s allowable 


would be taken, but on account of secret | 


oil being taken at a price under the mar- 
ket, as petitioner is informed and be- 


lieves, the enforcement activities of the| 


“Commission and the attempts of the mili- 

tary staff to enforce regulations are a 
burden on producers and discriminatory, 
the petition declared. 

This statement designated the burden 
as being on those products whose output 
is the allowable for their wells and who 
have no contracts and are not selling oil 
under the market price. 


Preference of Companies 


Pipe line companies would prefer to | 


take oil ratably, the petition asserted. It 
pointed out secret runs of oil are prevent- 
ing the State government from collecting 
all gross production taxes due, and the 
State is entitled to its tax on every bar- 
rel of oil produced, something which could 
be obtained by establishment of central 
storage. 1 

It was pointed out that it is virtually 
impossible to determine when a well is 


overproduced, since it would require an} 


enormous amount of supervision and ex- 


pense keeping check on the bewildering | 
crisscross of connecting lines and pipe| 


lines in the city field. 

The petition declared central storage 
would prevent waste, avoid discrimination, 
compel ratable taking and prevent secret 
production and disposal of large quanti- 
ties of oil in violation of Commission reg- 
ulations. 


Study Made of Sales 





Of Department Stores | 





Ownership Group Found to 
Represent Largest Total 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


average rate of chain stores is influenced 
by certain chains with large aggregate 
sales, which operate almost entirely in 
small cities and towns, at low expense, 
and is neither typical nor comparable. 
Chain department stores, for the most 
part in larger cities, have an expense 
ratio of 28.1 per cent of sales. 

Of the stores in the ownership groups, 
two sell more than $40,000,000 yearly, and 
only 11 sell less than $500,000 each an- 
nually. In the 137 stores, there are 737 
departments which are leased to operators 
other than the store management, and 
sales of these departments amounted to 
$38,015,330, or 3.73 per cent of the total 
sales of all the stores and 5.75 per cent of 
the total sales of the stores in which 
they are situated. 

Effect of Leased Departments 

It would appear that the leased depart- 
ments exert a consideratble effect upon 
the expense rate of stores in which they 
are operated, in spite of the fact that they 
are supposed to absorb their own direct 
expenses. 

Women’s, misses’ and children’s ap- 
parel and accessories account for 31.58 per 
cent of the total sales of the stores in the 
‘ 14 ownership groups, while home furnish- 

ings are the next most important item 

with 14.28 per cent. Men’s and boy’s 
clothing and furninshings ranks next with 

11.30 per cent, followed by dry goods and 

notions with 10.10 per cent, furniture 


with 4.94 per cent and shoes and other | 


footwear with 4.78 per cent. 

Further details regarding department- 
store ownership groups are contained in 
the bulletin, “Retail Distribution by Own- 
ership Groups of Department Stores.” 
Copies are obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at the 


price of 5 cents each. Remittance may be | 


made by postal money order; express 
money order, check made payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents, or by cur- 


{uation issued by the State Department of 


| 45.2 per cent, while the loss for the lat- | 


obtaining transportation by pipe lines for | 


or practically all of that nominated by | 
said pipe line companies from only one | 


Decline in Building 
Is Noted in Illinoi 


us 
Total for State Decreases for 
Month Despite Gain in 
Chicago Permits 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 15. 
Despite increases in Chicago building, 
July building permits for the 45 reporting 
cities of the State showed a decline for 
the third consecutive month in both the 
number of building projects authorized 
and the estimated building expenditure, | 
according to a review of the building sit- 


Labor. Additional information was made 
available as follows: 
During July, 1932, a total of 843 per- 


mits involving a total estimated expendi- 
ture of $968,257 was reported. These fig- 
ures represent declines from June, 1932, 
of 17.1 per cent in the number of build- 
ing projects and 10.2 per cent in the es- 
timated expenditure. The decline in to- 
tal estimated expenditure from July, 1931, 
was 84.0 per cent. 

The reporting suburban cities in the 
Chicago metropolitan area were pri- 
marily responsible for the losses recorded 
tor total building in the State. This 
group of 21 cities reported a loss in total 
estimated building expenditure in July 
of 60.4 per cent from the June, 1932, total. | 
The 23 reporting cities outside the met- 
ropolitan area showed a decrease in to- 
tal estimated expenditure of 8.7 per cent 
from June, 1932. In Chicago, however, 
the July, 1932, building reports disclosed 
an increase of 26 per cent over the esti- 
mated expenditure for the preceding 
month. 

In the 45 reporting cities of the State 
two building classifications, new residen- 
tial and additions, alterations, repairs, and 
installations, showed declines in July from 
the June, 1932, totals. The former dropped 


ter classification was 9.8 per cent. The} 


total expenditure for new nonresidential 
building increased 49.4 per cent. 


Exports to Far East 
Less Than Year Ago 


Decline of 31 Per Cent Is| 
Recorded With Imports 
More Sharply Curtailed 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
75 per cent of this total loss; Malaya, 
Netherland East Indies and the Philip-| 
pines, the sugar and rubber production 
countries, bore a combined loss of 21 per 
cent. 

On the export side, Australia’s demand 
for American goods was well maintained. | 
New Zealand increased its purchases by 8 
per cent and Indo-China by 62 per cent— 
the increase, in the latter, being due 
mainly to heavier trade in refined mineral 
oils, lubricating greases and petroleum as- | 
phait. As the result of a sharp reduction 
in shipments to every other Oriental 
country, however, United States exports 
to the Far East during June, 1932, totaled 
$20,494,000, compared with $29,616,000 for | 
the corresponding period in 1931. 

This loss of 31.8 per cent was the result | 
| of general dullness in world markets, re-| 
duced purchasing power of the masses} 
among our Oriental customers, and the! 
decline in prices of American staples. The | 
volume of exports of raw cotton, gaso- 
line, kerosene and cotton goods increased, | 
but shipments of lumber, iron and steel, 
leaf tobacco, and cigarettes showed con-| 
siderable recession in both quantity and 
value. More than one-third of the loss| 
indicated was due to weak Chinese mar- 
kets, though Japan accounted for 22 per 
cent and India 15 per cent. 

Compared with exports to the Far East 
for May, 1932, valued at $23,325,000, there 
was a reduction of practically 12 per cent. | 
The value of sales to Chinese traders in-| 
creased 11 per cent, however, while ex-| 
ports to New Zealand advanced by 23 
per cent, and to Indo-China by 13 per 
cent. The remaining countries bought 
smaller amounts in ratios ranging from 9| 
per cent for Ceylon to 33 per cent for 
India and Siam. During June the Far 
Eastern area afforded an outlet for 17.7 
per cent of United States exports and 
supplied 25.8 per cent of the imports, 
against 18 and 26 per cent, respectively, | 
for the previous month. In June, 1931, 
the ratios were 16 and 24 per cent. 


Purchases by Japan 

During June, 1932, Japan bought more 
raw cotton, gasoline, electrical equipment 
and industrial machinery than during the 
1931 period, but smailer quantities of iron 
and steel, lumber, tobacco, automotive | 
products, lubricating oil, copper, wheat 
and canned milk. These reductions in 
quantity of ‘leading staples entered into 
the trade, combined with lower prices, 
tended to reduce United States total ex- 
ports to Japan, therefore, from $4,798,000 
to $6,635,000, a loss of $2,163,000 or 24 per 


! are summarized as follows: 


Medical Service 
Given by Group 
Plan Described 


Special Study Made of Sys- 
tem Used in South Dakota 
Mining Region Involving 
More Than 5,000 Persons 


Medical service to large numbers of 
persons under the group plan introduces | 
considerable economy and brings more 
medical attention to the individual, the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
points out in a statement received by the 
Department of the Interior Aug. 13. 

A special study of the group plan in- 
volving 5,300 persons, including mine 
workers and their dependents, discloses 
that at approximately the same cost much 
more medical attention than is ordinarily 
obtained by similar economic groups from 
private practitioners is received by them. 
The group studied is regarded as typical 
of many other working groups in the 
United States, the statement asserts. The 
actual value of the medical service on 
the basis of local prevailing fees was 
$175,378, while the actual cost was $70,780. 
Report Due in November 


The following additional information 
from the statement of the committee, 
whose chairman is Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, was supplied: 

This report, “The Medical Service of 
the Homestake Mining Company,” by 
Louis S. Reed, Ph. D., is the 18th report 
completed by this committee which, on 
Nov. 29 of this year, will make public 
its final report with recommendations 
based on its exhaustive five years’ study 
of the problem of “the delivery of ade- 
quate, scientific medical service to all the 
people, rich and poor, at a cost that can 
be reasonably met by them in their re- 
spective stations in life.” 

The group medical service studied by Dr. 
Reed was started practically at the incep- 
tion of the Homestake Mining Company, a 
large corporation engaged in gold mining 
in the Black Hills district of South Dakota. 
At that time, 1877, this region lacked ade- 
quate medical facilities. 


More Calls Received 


During the period studied, from Jenuary, 
1930, to September, 1931, Dr. Reed found 
that the employes of this company and 
their dependents, who are eligible to this 
medical service, had the benefit of more 
than six times as many Office calls and 
from 40 to 90 per cent more calls at home, 
than a similar group of representative 
families who obtained their medical at- 
tention from private practitioners in the 
usual manner. 

On the basis of local prevailing fees, 
the report estimates that the total value 
of the medical services rendered in 1930 
by this group system can be conservatively 
apparised at $175,378. Due to the econ- 
omies effected, the actual cost of providing 
such services during that year was only 
$70,978. 

System Described 

The principal facts in regard to the 
operation of this system of providing 
medical care, brought out in the report, 


1. The medical service gives, without 
charge, complete medical and hospital 
care, except dentistry, to a total of 5,300 
persons—company employes and their de- 
pendents. A 26 bed hospital is owned and 


lance provides adequate transportation for 
the sick and injured. All drugs and medi- 


eye-glasses are furnished at cost. 

2. The average annual per capita cost 
of this service, exclusive of workmen’s 
compensation activity, is $12.89. This is 


by other studies of the committee, as 


representative families in similar income 
groups for medical service obtained in the 
usual way. 

3. 
however, received more than six times the 
number of office calls and from 40 to 90 
per cent more calls at Home, than the 
representative families who obtained their 
medical service in the ordinary manner. 
Both groups received about the same 
amount of hospital care. 

4. Under the company system the re- 
lationship between doctor and patient is 
essentially the same as in private practice. 
The staff physicians carry on their day’s 
work in much the same way as private 
practitioners do. Patients have a free 
choice of doctors within the group and 
may change if they so desire. 


Remuneration of Physicians 

5. The hours and incomes of the staff 
physicians are regular. Their salaries 
average $5,280, which is higher than the 
/net incomes of private practitioners in the 
ladjacent territory. They receive one 
month’s vacation with pay. 
with their colleagues can be more easily 
arranged than is generally the case among 
private practitioners. 

6. Certain notable economies are 
achieved through this system of group 





| cent. 

| Exports to China as a whole for June, 
1932, footed up $5,068,000, against $8,876,- | 
000 for the corresponding month last | 
| year. The value of industrial machinery | 


| 


| $963,000 to $1,040,000 the higest export 
total since October of last year. Aus- 
tralia’s share in the export trade, however, | 
valued at $2,048,000, showed but a slight 
change, compared with June, 1931. 
Preliminary returns show that during 
June, 1932 the United States sold the 
Far East 137,000 bales of raw cotton, an 
increase of 35.7 per cent over that shipped 
in June, 1931 and approximately 9,000,- 
000 square yards of cotton cloth, against | 
6,000,000 square yards. Additional ship- 
ments included $1,689,000 worth of ma- 
chinery a reduction of 29 per cent and 
$978,000 of ironyand steel, approximately 
one-third the Value for June, 1931. 


Exports of Gasoline 

Largely due to the revived interest of 
Australia and New Zealand in American 
products, exports of gasoline totaled 650,- 
000 barrels compared with 90,000 barrels, 
and the amount of kerosene was doubled. 
In contrast, however, the number of cigar- 
ettes declined by 30 per cent to 65,000,000 
and leaf tobacco from 19,000,000 to 1,880,- 
000 pounds. Sales of wheat to the Orient 
ceased during June, and flour declined 





rency sent at the sender’s risk. Postage 
stamps will not be accepted. 


from 267,000 barrels to approximately 
| 95,000, 








purchase and group practice of medical 
| care. 
facts: 
A. All the staff physicians are fully 
| oczupi sician 
and electrical equipment remained prac- | cooupled, since the number of physicians 
tically unchanged. The volume of raw! 
cotton, kerosene, paper products, and dyes, 
as well as the value of iron and steel in-| 
creased, while losses occured in the quan- 
tity of flour, wheat, copper, leaf tobacco, | 
cigarettes, gasoline, lubricating oil, canned 
milk and the value of automotive products | 


and aircraft equipment. 

New Zealand’s Imports 
| New Zealand raised its purchases of 
| American products during June, 1932, from | 


employed has been adjusted to the amount | 


|of work to be done. 


B. Consequently, the physicians see | 


more patients per day and perform a 
greater volume of service than the average 
private practitioner, who is frequently un- 
employed part of the time, waiting for pa- 
tients to come to him. 

C. Overhead expense is reduced by the 
joint utilization of facilities, such as wait- 


n ambu-| .. 
operated by the company and a | cilities to States is a very complex one in- | 


cines are proveded free of charge, while | 


approximately the same as that revealed | 


the average per capita amount spent by! 


Those covered by this group-plan,) 


Consultations | 


These are due to the following | 


ing room space, X-ray, laboratory, physical | 
therapy equipment, and the greater vol-| 


Revenue Is Shown 
For Western Union 





Income for June and Half-year 
Compared With Year Ago 
By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commision on 
Aug. 15 made public the monthly revenue | 
and income report of the Western Union | 
Telegraph Company for June, 1932 and 
1931, with comparative figures for the first | 
six months of the respective years, as! 
follows: 






June: 1932 1931 
Total oper. revenue.... $7,236,286 $9,663,644 
Net. oper. revenue e 892,122 1,901,515 
Oper. income.... 566,891 1,578,868 
Net. oper. income *37,470 1,005,908 

Six months: } 
Total oper. revenue..... 43,473,246 56,762,873 | 
Net. oper. revenue...... 5,325,798 9,520,306 | 
Oper. IMCOME......cscoce 3,374,168 7,588,028 | 
Net oper. income...... *134,645 4,229,221) 

*Deficit. 


Broadcast Allocation 
System Is Discussed 


Present Distribution Said to| 
Be Best Possible Under | 
Existing Conditions 


What may to the untrained observer ap- | 
pear to be inequitable distribution of radio | 
broadcast facilities as they are assigned | 
today, is in reality the best apportion-| 
ment of service that can be given under 


the present stage of radio development, ac- | 
cording to official records of the Federal | 
Radio Commission, made public Aug. 15. | 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

Problems concerning the distribution of 
broadcasting facilities to the various States 
of the Union bring more visitors to the 
Commission and cause more letters to be 
written than any other controversial ques- 
tion confronting that body. Each State 
wants its full quota or allotment of sta- 
tions, power and time. The picture of the | 
present distribution of these facilities to | 
States presents some sharp and interest- | 
ing contrasts which disappointed appli- | 
cants are not reluctant to bring to the pub- 
lic gaze. 

Plan of Distribution 


This picture shows that certain small 
States have a large number of broadcast- 
ing stations, while certain large States 
have few. Certain cities where the prole- 
teriat have many other opportunities for 
diversion and amusement are deluged with 
| radio receptiion, while great rural areas in 
which the isolated farmer has nothing but 
radio for entertainment, receive very little. 
Inquiry is naturally made as to the mental 
| process by which the Commission arrives 
}at the present distribution. 
| The distribution or allotment of facili- 
ties to States is regulated by the pro- 
visions of the Davis Amendment. There 
is little doubt but ihat there was, at the 
time this amendment was enacted, a need 
for a legal yard stick to guide the Com- 
mission in its work. The amendment was 
prepared by a distinguished legislator who 
had given much thought to the subject. 
But many changes and improvements have 
| been made in the radio art in the last 
few years with the result that today the 
}amendment does not look so good. 


Difficulties Discussed 
The problem of distributing radio fa- 


volving many technical considerations. 
To enact a law prescribing the distribu- 
|tion of such an intangible, undeveloped 
facility whose strange performances are 
largely dependent on laws made by the 
Creator himself is a most difficult task. 

The Commission is now four years old. 
The Commission and its staff have grap- 
pled with many problems, and have 
learned many lessons. The last census has 
thrown new light on the subject by re- 
| vealing the number of radio receivers in 
}each State. The Commission thereby 
; knows the number of people in each State 
that need radio reception. The best re- 
sults in solving the troublesome problems 
of the distribution of radio facilities to 
States can be best obtained by charging 
the Radio Commission with the responsi- 
bility of ‘making a just and equitable di- 
vision to the States and by holding that 
body to a strict performance of that duty. 
Under the present arrangement, that body 
is endeavoring to serve two masters, and 
on occasions is uncertain as to whether 
to obey the radio laws of Congress or the 
radio laws of God. 





Auto Fatalities in Illinois 
-Fewer for 6-month Period 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 15. 
Motor traffic accidents in Illinois during 


Set Forth at Fe 


ESTIMONY relative to the acquisition 


T 


Federal Trade Commission and was contin 
from the transcript of Examiner Charl 
Barstow acquisitions was begun in the issu 


+ 
Q. The four items that you described yes- 
terday afternoon represent in detail the $50,- 
000,000 contract price, do they not? A. Yes, 
sir, 
Q. Were sundry expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the purchases? A. Yes, sir; 
in the amount of $16,305.05. 
Q. Was the account credited with a sum! 
representing interest accrued on the deposit 
of funds supplied to make the purchase? 
A. It was; the amount was $92,489.96. 
Q@. What company in the Associated group 
carried the investment in the two Barsiow 
companies? 
A. Associated General Electric Corporation, a | 
Deleware corporation. 
Q. Did that corporation carry the investmeat 


sociated Gas & Electric Company were is- 
sued in part payment of the obligation to 
acquire the Barstow securities. Were those 
securities of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany issued at a discount? A. Yes, sir. 

. Was the discount on those securities 
capitalized? A. It was not. | 
. That is, the discount was not charged 
to the investment in the Barstow securities. 
A. That is correct. 

Q. The discount incurred was charged to 
unamortized debt discount expense? . Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And is it being written off to corporate 
surplus? A. It is. 

Q. Having first been charged off entirely to 
capital surplus, if I understand your report? 
A. That is true. 

Q. In December, 1927, did Associated General 


Electric Corporation subscribe to certain 
shares of W. S. Barstow & Company, Inc.? 
A. It did. 


Q. How many shares? A. 400,000 shares. 
Q. At what rate per share? A. $28.50 or a 
total of $2,850,000. 
Q. How did Associated General Electric Cor- 
poration pay the subscription? 
A. It gave W. S. Barstow & Company its 
own income note for $1,400,000 and it cred- 
ited Barstow & Company on open account with 
$1,450,000. 
Q. Associated General Electric Corporation 
delivered the note to W. S. Barstow & Com- 
pany, did you say? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was the maker of the note? 

A. W. S. Barstow & Company were the 
makers of the note. - 


> a + 
Png This note was for $1,400,000? A. Yes, 
t 


Q. By whom had it formerly been held? 

A. Formerly held by Management Holding 
Corporation. 

Q. The balance of the subscription was 
$1,450,000? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was paid by giving a credit to Bar- 
stow & Company on open account on the 


tion? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That raised the total investment in the 
common stock of the Barstow companies 
above the figures you gave us, did it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The result was what? 

A. At Dec. 31, 1929, the investment of As- 
sociated General Electric Corporation in the 
two Barstow companies consisted of 94,005 
shares of Barstow Securities Corporation and 
11,760 shares of W. S. Barstow & Company, 
Inc., issued shares, combinedly held in the | 
amount of. $49,923.855.17. The investment 
also included 100,000 shares of W. S. Barstow 
& Company, Inc., subscribed stock, in the 
amount of $2,850,000, a total investment of 
| $52,773,855.17. 
| @. Was W. S. Barstow & Company, Inc., au- 
thorized to issue this 100,000 shares that were 
sO subscribed? A. It was. 

Q. At page 542 you begin a comparison 
between the net purchase price paid for the 
Barstow Securities and the book value of the 
shares purchased. The comparison is also 
with the market value of the securities pur- 
chased over earnings for the calendar year 
1928; is that right? A. That is correct. 

Q. At page 542 you treat the net purchase 
— at $49,923,855.17, do you not? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. You have already told us that Barstow 
Securities Corporation owns 94,500 common 
shares of an outstanding total of 105,765 of | 
W.S. Barstow & Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did W. S. Barstow & Company also own 
| Shares of General Gas & Electric Corporation 
|as at Dec. 31, 1928? A. It did. 

Q. How many shares? A. It held 120,078.06 
shares of Class B stock of General Gas & 
Electric Corporation out of a total of 229,13615 
shares, or approximately 52! per cent control. | 

Q. Did the Class B common stock of Gen- 
eral Gas & Electric Corporation hold the con- 
trol of that company? A. It held the voting 
control; yes, sir. 

Q. What did the balance sheet of Barstow 
Securities Corporation as at Dec. 13, 1928, in- | 
dicate as to the earned surplus? A. That it | 
had no earned surplus. 

Q. How much cash did it have? A. $3,564.71. 

Q. What other assets did it have? A. Com- 
mon stock of W. S. Barstow & Company. 

++ + 

Q. Did it have any other assets? A. No, sir. | 

Q. It follows therefore that the book value 
| of the 94,500 shares of Barstow Securities Cor- 
| poration acquired would be the book value of | 
| the shares as reflected by the balance sheet | 
of W. S. Barstow & Company? A. That is cor- 
rect. 

Q. Does that mean that in order to find the 
value of the shares of Barstow Securities Cor- 
poration we must look to the balance sheet 
of W. S. Barstow & Company, because Bar- 


| 


| 





Acquisition of Barstow Group 
By Utility System Described 


Transactions of Associated Gas & Electric Co. 








sociated Gas & Electric Company system in 1929 was begun June 23 before the 


Electric Corporation common stock, class 
deposited in trust, consisting of 108,150 shares, 
was carried a $10,386,825. 
item was current assets consisting of $1,716,-| 
308.14. 


of principal amount of $3,850,000 
$939,992.54. 


at Dec. 31, 1929? A. It did. Q. At what was its capital stock carried? 
Q. At what amount? A. $49,923,855.17. A. Its oe gay stock, common and preferred, 
Q. You have told us that securities of As-| was carried in a joint account in the amount 


| Electric Corporation as shown by its books 


books of Associated General Electric Corpora- | W. 


| Outstanding of 594,872.7. 


deral Inquiry 


| 


of the Barstow properties by the As- 


ued on June 24. Publication of excerpts 
es Noddér’s testimony relating to the 
e of Aug. 15 and continues as follows: 





ot 


& | 
B, | 


A. Those assets 
what? 
A. Equipment, 


consisted principally 
$315,002.99; General Gas 





The next principal | 


That covers the principal assets. | 
Q. What was the funded debt of W. S. Bar-| 
stow & Company Dec. 31, 1928? 

A. Six per cent sinking fund gold debentures | 
Q. What was its total current liabilities? A. 


A. $235,795.75. 
++ + 


Q. Its reserves? 


of $7,175,577.02. 

Q. Surplus? A. $545,162.21. 

Q. From this balance sheet it appears that 
the only investment of W. S. Barstow & Com-| 
pany (Delaware) was in 120,078.06 shares of | 
common class B stock of General Gas & Elec- | 
tric Corporation? A. That is correct. 

Q. Have you therefore stated an opinion} 
that to properly reflect the book value of| 
W. 8. Barstow & Company it is first neces-| 
sary to substitute the book value of Gen-| 
eral Gas & Electric Corporation class B com-| 
mon stock in place of the $11,102,508.50 at} 
which this investment is included in the ac-| 
counts of W. S. Barstow é& Company? A.| 
Yes, sir. | 

Q. Making that substitution, and consult- | 
ing the balance sheet of General Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, what did you find? 

A. I find that the book or equity value of 
class B common stock of General Gas & 
Electric Corporation was $4,490,919.44. 

Q. How does this compare with the value| 
at which this stock was carried on the books | 
of W. S. Barstow & Company? 

A. It_is_ less than the investment carried | 
by W. S. Barstow & Company by an amount | 
of $6,611,589.06. 

Q. Deducting the said assets from the net 
worth of W. S. Barstow & Company, that is, | 
$7,720,739.23, results in a revised net worth 
of Barstow & Company at Dec. 31, 1928, of | 
how much? A. $1,109,150.17. | 

Q. Should there be some further deduction 
therefrom? 

A. Yes, sir, there should be deducted the | 
redemption of $100 par value for the 7,981 
shares of preferred stock outstanding, which 
is a total of $798,100. This leaves a balance 
applicable to the common stock of $311,050.17, 
which is the $2.94 per share of which I have 
previously spoken. 

Q. You said that the book or equity value 
of Class B common stock of General Gas & 


was $4,490,919.44? 
A. That is the e 


oer value of the shares 
of General Gas & 


lectric Company held by 
. S. Barstow & Company. 
+~+ + ; 

Q. Do you show us in your report how you 
arfive at that valuation of something over 
$4,400,000? A. I did. 

Q. Please explain it. A. The first item in 
the table represents the value of the various 
stocks of General Gas & Electric Corporation 
as reflected by the balance sheet. That is 
shown to be $21,796,336. 

Q. That is as shown by the balance sheet | 
of what corporation? 

A. General Gas & Electric Corporation. To 
that I have added the corporate surplus of 
General Gas & Electric Corporation in the | 
amount of $5,052,302. That corporate surplus 
is the net figure of the corporate surplus | 
proper, amounting to $8,288,476 less the excess 
of holding companies’ valuation of intercom- 
pany securities over the value on the books 
of the issuing company, which is reflected by 
the balance sheet on page 539 of General Gas 
& Electric Corporation. That gives us a cor- 
porate surplus net of $5,052,302. Adding that 
to the book value of the various stoeks of 
General Gas & Electric Corporation we have 
a total book value for the various stocks, in- 
cluding the corporate surplus, of $36,848,638. 

Q. You say that is the total book value as 
shown by the books of the General Gas & 
Electric Corporation of all of the stocks of 
that POrPrenen? A. The total book value; 
yes, sir. 





Auto Liability Act 


Being Proposed 


In Pennsylvania 


Governor’s Group Studies 


Plans to Make Drivers 
Financially Responsible 
For Accident Damages 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 15. 
A proposal, to make licensed motor ve- 
hicle operators in Pennsylvania finan- 
cially responsible for damages resulting 
from accidents has. just been discussed 
at a meeting of the subcommittee on 
safety legislation of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Street and Highway Safety. 
Charles W. Eaby, of Lancaster, chairman, 
presided. 
Among the methods discussed was @ 
legislative proposal looking to the pas- 
sage of an operator’s financial responsi- 
bility law. Other plans considered were 
compulsory liability insurance and a com- 
pensation system. The question of a 12- 
hour maximum operating period for Penn- 
sylvania drivers and legislation to have 
courts accept reports of medical officers 
as proper evidence in cases of intoxicated 
drivers also were discussed. 


Further Study Planned 


All these questions were referred for 
further study to a committee composed of 
Mr. Eaby as chairman, W. Harry Brearly, 
Philadelphia; S. J. McNees, Harrisburg; 
William A. Reiter, legal assistant, Depart- 
ment of Revenue; Shippen Lewis, Phila- 
delphia; J. Borton Weeks, Philadelphia; 
Edgar S. Richardson, Reading; Fred John- 
son, Philadelphia; Dr. Leonard Fox, Har- 
risburg; Walter W. Matthews, Director of 
the Safety Division; John Fertig, Harris- 
burg; Charles H. Ewing, Philadelphia, | 
President of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad; Secretary of Highways S. 8. 
Lewis. 

Another committee to study additidnal 
safety legislation with special reference to 
lights and brakes was also appointed, as 
follows: Claude S. Klugh, chairman; C. H. 
Roth, Pittsburgh; Daniel J. C. O’Don- 
nell, Phoenixville, and Benjamin Wiggins, 
of the State’ Bureau of Highway Patrol 
and Safety. 


Trade Developments 


Abroad Are Analyzed 


Industrial Trends Reviewed by. 
Commerce Department 


Developments in business and industry 
during July in foreign countries are an- 
alyzed in the weekly review of world trade 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. The review is based on reports 
from the Department's representatives 
stationed in the principal trade countries 
abroad. The review follows in full text: 

Czechoslovakia.—The unfavorable eco- 
nomic situation in Czecholsovakia showed 
no marked improvement during July but 
was characterized by a further decline in 
export industries which counteracted a 
slight pick up in domestic industries. Un- 
}employment declined from 487,288 in May 
|to 458,287 in June. Building industries 
| and the harvest absorbed a certain amount 
of surplus labor during July but a more 


! 





Q. That includes all of the preferred as well 
as all of the common? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Go on, please. A. From the amount of 
$36,848,638 just explained, I have deducted 
the liquidation value of all of the stocks. A 
footnote at the bottom of page 548 will indi- 


| cate the method of arriving at the figure of 


$29,471,837.50 representing the liquidation 
value of those stocks. This amount deducted 
from the previous book value gives us the 
excess attributable to the Class A, Class B 
common stocks of General Gas & Electric 


A. $7,376,800.50. There 
shares of class A and class B 
Dividing that last 
named number into the excess applicable 
to class A and B common stocks, namely, 
$7,376,800.50, gives an amount of $12.40 per 
share, being the value of the excess just men- 
tioned. To the $12.40 per share has been 
added the liquidation value of each class B 


| Corporation. 


Q. Of how much? 
were total 


| share, namely $25, to give a total ledger value 


of each share of $37.40. 
+ & 

Q. The object of this computation is to de- 
termine the book value of the class B stock 
of General Gas & Electric Corporation, is it 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And to that you have added the equity 
that each share of that stock has in the sur- 





stow Securities Corporation’s principal invest- 
ment was in the shares of w: S. Barstow & | 
Company? A. That is the intention. | 
Q. What is meant by the figures given at 
page 542 of your report in the following sen- 
tence, which I will quote? This sentence re- 
|fers to the Barstow Securities Corporation: | 
| ‘Therefore, the ledger value of the 94,005 
shares of the Securities Corporation acquired 
would be the ledger value of the shares as 
reflected by the balance sheet of W. S. Barstow 
& Company, which will be shown later, was 
$2.94 per share, plus the $3,564.71 cash on) 
hand.” P 
A. The sentence indicates that in order to 
find the ledger value of the Barstow Securi- | 
ties Corporation stock there must be sub- 
| stituted in the balance sheet of that com- 





the first six months of 1932 resulted in 
953 fatalities, according to the State 
Health Director, Dr. Andy Hall. 

This number was declared to be sharply 
less than for the corresponding period in 
1931 but little improvement in the ratio 
of fatal accidents to the total registration 
of motor vehicles is shown. Fatal acci- 
| dents for the first half of 1932 occurred 
at the rate of 14 per year per 1Q000 vehi- 
cles registered against a rate of 15.6 for 
1931 but the rate in the last half year, 
| it was stated, always exceeds that of the 
first half year. 


The final wholesale trade report for the 





income. 


Considered Satisfactory 

The company medical service, Dr. Reed 
found, is considered satisfactory by its 
patients, although some individuals eligi- 
ble to this service seek outside facilities 
at their own expense. The company 
medical staff and hospital are well re- 
|garded by the people of the community. 
Company officials believe that the corpo- 
;ration derives full value from its medical 
service because it reduces to a minimum 
the time lost through injury or sickness 
and cuts down the amount of accident 
compensation claims. 

Physicians in the service consider that 
| this form of practice has marked advan- 
tages over private practice for both the 


}patient and the physician. 





ume of service rendered. The overhead | 
of this industrial medical service was 13| by the Bureau of the Census presenting 
per cent, while overhead charges in pri- | statistics that were compiled in connection | 
vate practice usually account for from 35| With the Census of Distribution tak 
to 50 per cent of the physician’s gross | @ part of the Fifteenth Decennial Census. 


State of Oklahoma has just been issued 


en as 


In this report are presented such vital 
facts as the number of wholesale estab- 
lishments or 
ferent types, net sales for the year, operat- 
ing expenses, men and women employed 
in wholesale trade, salaries and wages 
paid during the year, stocks of merchan- 


industrial consumers. These and many 
more facts are shown separately for the 
| State and for a number of communities 
within the State, by kind of business and 
by type of wholesale organization. 

The report reveals the existence of 4,179 
| wholesale establishments in the State with 
| Net sales, in 1929, of over $773,000,000. Of 


> 


| needed, to send ptaients to the hospital, 





They believe | to prescribe laboratory tests—without first 
| that it offers patients the advantage of| considering the patient‘s financial status. 
receiving medical attention earlier in sick- | Furthermore, they are glad to be relieved | 
ness and they find satisfaction in being|of making out and collecting bills and 
able to give the patients all the medical | similar business details incidental to pri-| 
j attention necessary—to call as often as| vate practice. 


Report on Wholesale Trade i Gi Sah oan 
Made Available by Bureau of the Census 


places of business of dif-| 


dise on hand, credit sales, and sales to) 


pany the value of the W. S. Barstow & Com-| 
| pany stock for the investment as carried on | 
| the balance sheet. The value of the W. S.! 
Barstow & Company stocks, as will be shown | 
| later, was $2.94 per share, so that the value} 
|of the Barstow Securities Corporation stock | 
| was the sum of 94,005 times $2.94, plus $3,- 
Securities Corporation. 
| @. You show the bal 
— é& Company as a 
| not 

| A. That is shown on pages 543 and 544 of 
| the report. 

| Q. What are the total assets of the company 
as there shown? 
| <A. At. Dec. 31, 
| $12,751,527.52. 


ce sheet of W. S. Bar- 
Dec. 31, 1928, do you) 

| 
| 


1928, the total assets were 


}the total number of establishments, 839 
}engaged in the distribution of food prod- | 
| ucts; 973 specialized in the distribution of | 
petroleum products; 378 in machinery, 
equipment, and supplies (except electri- 
cal); 647 dealers in cotton; 562 in grain; 
218 in livestock; 80 in automotive prod- | 
ucts; 68 in lumber and building materials 
(other than metal); and 414 in other 
kinds of trade. | 

Of these establishments, 1,095 were 
wholesalers of the conventional type, 1,674 
were assemblers and country buyers, 784 | 
were classified as bulk tank stations, 200| 
as manufacturers’ sales branches, 165 as/| 
agents and brokers, and the remainder 
was listed under a number of other types | 
of wholesale distributors. 

Many important business facts relating 
to the wholesale trade of the State are 
contained in the Wholesale Trade Bulle-| 
tin for Oklahoma. This report is obtain- 
j}able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
;ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the price of 5 cents. Re- 
mittance may be made by postal money 
order, express money order, or check made | 
payable to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, or by currency sent at the sender’s 
risk. Postage stamps will not be accepted. 
'—(Department of Commerce.) 


| 








564.71, the amount of cash held by Barstow | ir 


| 


Plus of the company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you get a total value for each share 
of $37.40? A. That is correct. 

Q. How many shares of Class B stock were 
held by Barstow & Company Dec. 31, 1928? 
A. 120,078.06. 

Q. And this number of shares at $37.40 per 
share gives you a total book value of the 
shares held by Barstow & Company at Dec 
31, 1928, of how much? A. $4,490,919.44. 

Q. Does it follow that the book value of 
common stock of the Barstow Securities Cor- 
poration was not more than the value of 
94,005 shares of W. S. Barstow & Company, 
which were held at Dec. 31, 1928? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It has been shown that the book value 
of W. S. Barstow & Company common stock 
was equivalent to how much per share? A. 
$2.94 per share. 

Q. And this would make the value of the 


Barstow Securities Corporation investment 
how much? A. $276,374.70. 
Q. To this, however, should be added a 


small asset item for cash that Barstow Se- 
curities Corporation had on hand? A. Yes, 
s 


Q. Which gives the total book value of Bar- 
| stow Securities Corporation stock as how 
much? A. $279,939.41. 

Q. In order to make a comparison of the 
book value of both Barstow Securities Cor- 
poration and W. S. Barstow & Company com- 
mon stock with the purchase price there- 
|for, which as I recall was about $50,000,000, 
is it necessary to add to the book value of 
Barstow Securities Corporation which you 
have given us at $279,939.41 the book value 


;of the remaining 11,760 shares of W. S. Bar- 


stow & Company not held by Barstow Securi- 
ties Corporation, but acquired as part of the 
contracts or under the contracts of Feb. 5 
and Feb. 11, 1929? A. It is. 


+++ 


Q. At a book value of $2.94 per share the — 
}group of shares, that is the group of shares 
last subscribed, would have a ledger value) 


of hof much- A. 34,574.80. 

Q. Making a total value of how much? 
$314,614.88. 

Q. This represents a combined 
value of approximately how much per 
A. $2.97 per share. 

Q. For this book value of $314,614.88 how 
much was paid? A. $49,923,855.17. 

Q. How much did the purchase price exceed 
the book value of the shares purchased? A. 
$49,609,240.29. 

Q. Is it true, however, Mr. Nodder, that the 
purchase was made by Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company from stranger interest? A. It 
was. 

Q. We must remind ourselves again that 
your comparison is between the purchase 
price and the book value of the shares as 
shown by the books of the various companies 
that you have described? 

& Yes, sir, that is correct. 


ket values? 


average 
share? 


A. No, sir, not in this calculation. 


Q. To aid in the comparison of the pur- | 


chase price with book value, or in connection 
therewith, have you made some computation 
as to the earnings applicable to the shares 
| purchased by Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany’, A. T have. 


S. Barstow, Inc., must have been derived from 





| General Gas & Electric Corporation either as 


dividends or through the receipt of servicing 
charges; is that correct? A. That is correct. 

Q. Therefore, have you applied or have you 
| made use of another method of estimating 
| the value of the securities acquired by Asso- 
| Stated Gas & Electric Company? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. What ts that method? 


A. To determine 
the earnings of General Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration for the year 1928, together with other 


A. 


We are not dealing with actual or mar- 


The larger portion of the income of W. | 


decided decrease was checked by reduc- 
; tions in the mines and factories. Crops 
;are reported as only medium, owing to 
shortage of rain in April and hail storms 
}in July. Little change was noticeable in 
|the textile industry—many mills remain 
|closed. Iron and steel industry is slack, 
Imports for the half year were valued 
| at 3,956,000,000 crowns ($118,680,000), and 
}exports at 3,731,000,000 crowns ($11,930,< 
|000), as against 5,547,000,000 ($166,410,< 
000) and 6,384,000,000 ($191,520,000), re- 
| Spectively, in the corresponding period of 
| 1931. Within a short time practically all 
|imports are expected to be submject to 
exchange-permit regulations. Further- 
more, agrarian interests are planning to 
| place the trade of grains and flour in a 
semi-official syndicate which will thereby 
regulate imports and maintain domestic 
| prices. Similar syndicates are expected 
| for meats, fats and dairy products. 
Negotiations have been concluded with 
|Greece for the release of frozen credits 
| through the mutual exchange of specified 


| 


commodities. Similar negotiations aré be< 
ing carried on with Rumania. Trade 
compensation arrangements with the 


|other countries are growing in sentiment 
;and areé expected to be administered 


"| through manufacturers’ associations. For- 


eign-exchange holdings of the National 
| Bank increased from the new low level 
| of 1,046,000,000 crowns ($31,380,000) at the 
|end of June to 1,060,000,000 crowns ($31,< 
| 800,000) on July 15. Note circulation de- 
clined from 6,410,000,000 crowns ($192,< 
| 000,000), after showing an increase during 
June, to the low figure of 5,711,000,000 
crowns ($171,330,000) on July 15. As @ 
result, the gold ratio increased from 38.2 
per cent to 40.4 per cent, respectively, 


| earnings of the Barstow Companies applica- 
| ble to the shares of General Gas & Hlectric 
| Corporation held by W. S. Barstow & Come 

pany, Inc. 

Q. Why have you taken the year 1928? 

| A. Because that was the next full calendar 
| year preceding the acquisition of the Barstow 
| properties. 


(Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Aug. 17.) 


| 
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GET AHEAD 
by planning ahead 


Keerine within 
| income is necessary to getting ahead, 
| and this cannot be accomplished 
without the use of some kind of a 
financial plan. 

Only a few can do this planning by 
mental arithmetic. Most of us need 
to work it out in black and white. 

The John Hancock Home Budget 
is a simple record, easily adapted to 
your personal or household finances, 
Let us send you a copy. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MassacnuserTsS 


Joun Hancock Inqumy Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 


Street and No, 


Ce arininttsinsihnieids 
U. 5. D. 
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| Aid Fishermen 


“Tables Published in Advance 
By Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Declared to Be of 
Valuable Assistance 


2 
? 


_. Fishermen who enjoy their sport along 
sthe coasts of the United States are turn- 

ing their attention from the tide tables 

“compiled by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
“vey of the Commerce Department to the 
‘tables of tidal currents published by the 

same service, according to Capt. R. S. 

Patton, director of the service. This adds 

another group of persons who are vi 
‘interested in the data on currents. 
~ primary purpose of publishing the data on | 
.currents is to increase the safety of life | 
_ at sea and to assist engineers interested | 
..in the deve 
. water. 

- It is a usual custom for fishermen to| 
expect their best catches on the turn of | 
‘the current. In many instances, men have | 

confused tides and currents, because they | 
believed that when the tide was falling | 
* the movement of water always was to- 
wards the sea and conversely, when the | 

tide was rising that movement of the 
water was inward. 


Inconsistency in Ebb Flow 


According to Capt. Paul C. Whitney, | 
"Chief of the Division of Tides and Cur- | 
rents, the flow of water frequently con- | 
tinues to run out for two hours or more | 
after the tide has begun to rise. For 
this reason, fishermen who are watching 
the tide table and expecting to see the 
current set in just after low water, fre- 
quently are disappointed and in many in- 


‘ 


tally | 
The 


lopment of projects along tide- 


Southern Railway 
Files Lower Rates 


Proposes Reduction of 2 Cents 
Per Mile Between Tennessee 
And North Carolina 


The Southern Railway nas just advised 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that it plans to file a blanket supplement 


senger fare applicable for travel by coaches 
from 3.5 cents to 1.5 cents per mile be- 
tween 46 points in North Carolina to 29 
Tennessee destinations, effective Sept. 15. 
(Sixth Section Application No. 13.) 

The notification was in the form of a 
Sixth Section Application to waive cer- 
| tain rules to permit the filing of a blanket 
supplement to its passenger tariff on a 
statutory notice. No action has yet been 
taken on the application. 

The rate reduction involves both one- 
way and round-trip coach fares, and will 
expire Nov. 30 unless renewed by the car- 
rier for a further period. 

Winston-Salem and Goldsboro are 
principal cities in North Carolina affected 
by the proposed reduction while in Ten- 
nessee the chief cities are Knoxville and 
Chattanooga. 


Larger Ships Built 


In American Yards 





Four Vessels of 17,000-ton 
Size Produced During 


Last Fiscal Year 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
tween 1927 and June 30, 1931. In the 
period from 1857 to 1927, only four ves- 
sels of this class, which are still in ex- 


to its passenger tariff cutting the pas-, 
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New Airship for Coastal Patrol 
Will Be Largest Nonrigid Craft 


Air Mail Growth 
During Last 20 
Years Reviewed 


First Transportation of Kind 
Came in 1870 in Paris, 
Post Office Department 

| States 


| {Continued from Page 2.] 
delphia, Pa., for the exchange of mails or 
|plane. The distance of the route was 
approximately 218 miles, 
quency of service was one round trip 
daily, except Sunday. 
| This service was inaugurated with the 
cooperation of the War Department, which 
furnished the planes and pilots and con- 
ducted the flying and maintenance opera- 
tions, the Post Office Department han- 
dling the mail and matters relating 
thereto. The cooperation of the War De- 
partment, which was of great value, was 
maintained until Aug. 12, 1918, when the 
| Post Office Department took over the en- 
| tire operation of the route, furnishing 
| its own equipment and personnel. 

Flights on regular schedule, in all kinds 
of weather, presented new and unsolved 
problems, but gradually difficulties were | 
overcome and a very reliable percentage 
of performance was attained over the 
rovte. In fact, the operation of this ex- | 
perimental route was so successful that | 
the Department immediately began to lay | 
plans for the extension of the service, and | 





and the fre-| 


Commercial Stocks 
Of Grain Increase 


Gain Over Previous Week but 
Reduction in Year Noted by 
Agriculture Department 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal United States mar- 
| kets at the close of the week ended Aug. 
/13 were greater than the amount in store 
\the previous week and lower than the 
amount in store a year ago, according to a 
statement issued Aug. 15 by the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture. | 

The amount of wheat in store at United | 
| States markets on Aug. 13, was 179,313,000 
|bushels as compared with 177,690,000 
| bushels for the previous week and 250,064,- 
/000 bushels for the same date last year, 
/it was stated, and reports on corn in store 
showed 11,149,000 bushels for the week | 
}ended Aug. 13, as compared with 10,832,- | 
000 for the previous week and 8,259,000 | 
for the same date last year. 





World Wheat Yield 
Equal to Last Year 





Acreage in 35 Countries .2 
Per Cent Less, Says Agri-| 
culture Department 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
Production of wheat in 33 countries is 








| with a view toward the possible establish- 
;ment of a transcontinental route from 
New York City to San Francisco. 
first leg of this important route was es- 
tablished between Cleveland, Ohio, and | 
Chicago, Ill., with a stop at Bryan, Ohio, 
on May 15, 1919, and the second leg, New 


about 3,105,000,000 bushels compared with | 
3,109,000,000 last year. 


10, lowered the estimated production to | 
723,000,000 bushels. Reduced yields of 
Spring wheat due to hot, dry weather? 
causing premature ripening of the late| 


jneath, of 69 feet. 
| pacity of 360,000 cubic feet, with a gross 


Ship Scheduled to Be 


Completed and Ready 


For Test Flights by Oct. 15 


The largest ‘nonrigid airship in the 
United States, 233 feet long and 54 feet 
in diameter, is scheduled to be completed 
and ready for trial flights by Oct. 15, 
préparatory to its use by the Army Air 


|Corps for coastal patrol work, the De- 


partment of War stated Aug. 15. 

The ship will be able to travel 1,800 
miles at 50 miles an hour, the Department 
said, and can travel about 100 hours at 
25 miles an hour. It can carry 1,300 gal- 


lons of fuel and can pick up more fuel | 


while in the air. 
in full text: 

The largest nonrigid airship in the 
United States, now under construction by 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation » of 
Akron, Ohio, and to be used by the Army 
Air Corps for coastal patrol work, is ex- 
pected to be completed and ready for: trial 
flights by Oct. 15 next. 

This airship, known as the “TC-13,” 
will have an overall length of 233 feet, a 
diameter of 54 feet, and a height, in- 
cluding the airship car , carried 


The statement follows 


It will have a gas ca- 


lift of 22,300 pounds. Its lifting power 
will be noninflammable helium gas and 
it is designed to carry from 900 to 1,300 
gallons of fuel depending on the length 
of the cruise. Its cruising range will vary 
according to the rate of speed it will travel. 
For instance, it will cover a total of 1,000 
miles at a speed of 65 miles per hour, 


: The August crop) 1800 miles at 50 miles-per hour, and it | actions on the ground and report by tele- | 
The | report of the United States, released Aug-|can remain in the air about 100 hours at|phone to the ship. 


a speed of 25 miles per hour. A note- 

worthy feature of this big airship will be 

its ability to pick up fuel during flight. 
At present the largest airships operated 


under-; 


velope, its supporting cables dropping from 
the top of the inside of the gas compart- 
ment of the envelope. Two air balloonets 
will be installed in the envelope for trim 
and expansion. The present type airships 
have the car suspended below the bag 
with cables supporting it attached to the 
exterior of the envelope. On each side 
of the car at the center will be installed 
two engines of 375 horsepower, each of 
which will be geared at a ratio of three 
to two for three-bladed propellers, the 
motors turning three times to two turns 
| Of the propeller, thus reducing the speed | 
of the propellers and causing less noise. 
The car will be of welded tubular con- | 
struction, enclosed, and the covering will 
be corrugated metal and fabric. There 
will be space for three pilots, two me- 
chanics, a navigator, radio operator, and 
bomber, with sleeping accommodations, | 
toilet facilities for the crew, a compart- 
ment for bombs, a subcloud car, and an 
extra-strong radio set with a range of 3,- 
000 miles. The tanks for fuel, water, and | 
storage will be overhead. These tanks, in 
the event of trouble, can be dropped by 
{the pilot at’ his discretion, thus providing 
|greater buoyancy. 
| The subcloud car, originally designed in 
| this country by the Air Corps, is an im- 
proved model of the first car, its advan- 
tage lying in the fact that the ship may 
| hide above the clouds, while an observer 
jin the car below the clouds can observe 





A single cable will 


| support the subcloud car about 1,000 feet 


| below the ship. 
| A distinctive feature of this new air- 
|ship is five control surfaces instead of 
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‘Free-wheeling’ 
Is Found to Save 
Locomotive Fuel 


New Electric Railcar in Eng 
land Operated With En- 
gine Idling Half of Run, 
Consul Reports 


By coasting or “free-wheeling,” as it_is 
beginning to be popularly known, -a Brit- 
ish locomotive, with engine Adling for ap~ 
proximately half its operating run, was 
enabled to reduce fuel consumption by 
50 per cent, while also saving much wear 
and tear on the engine, according to 
trade information contained in a report 
from Consul W. F. Doty, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England. 

Total fuel and lubricating costs are said 
not to have exceeded 3 cents a mile on 
the new electric railcar, put into service 
a few months ago on the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne branch of the London and North- 
eastern Railway Co., one of the most diffi- 
cult routes of the system, it was stated 
in trade circles. 

Weekly Consumption of Fuel 


Averaging more than 1,000 miles per 
week, oil consumption was reported to be 
around 200 gallons of diesel oil weekly. 
The train has been in service 17 hours per 
day, with an actual running time of eight 
hours. The engine, however, has been in 
use only four hours a day, during the 
rest of the active time it has been “free- 
wheeled” or coasted, which is a better 
word technically speaking, with the en- 
gine stopped, thus saving considerable in 
fuel and wear and tear. 

Unlike the ordinary steam engine, this 


locomotive does not require daily cleaning, 
but onl 


undergoes an inspection of about 
two houfs duration once a fortnight, trade 
reports state. 


Shipment of power units of four similar 


stances are likely to believe that the tide 
table is inaccurate. 

The apparent inconsistency of tides and 
currents to coordinate is explained by the 


schieeee: Srerd.tacmaalit willie thd ‘American | ¥°Tk City to Cleveland, with a stop at |SOWM crop are responsible for the de-|py the Army are approximately 200 feet | four as in present types. These stabilizing 


eq | Bellefonte, Pa., i crease. The latest official report from|jong with a gas capacity of 200,000 cubic | surfac . ; 
ig and all bag these were constructed | oF the same oa S established on July) Pumania revised the estimate for that : © — | Surfaces will be in the rear of the ship— 
}in foreign yards. } . 


feet. ;one atop the envelope, an elevator on 
, ‘ {country downward about 25,000,000 bushels. | | : 
The ships in the 1857 to 1927 peri Used With Train Service y 


fact that there are progressive and sta- 
tionary tidal waves. In a progressive type 
of wave, slack water occurs about midway 
between high and low water, but in the 
cece of a stationary wave, slack water oc- 
curs about the times of high and low 
water. This may be modified by tidal 
friction and configuration of the water) 
urea, Captain Whitney explained. 
Chesapeake Bay gives a good example 
of the progressive type of wave where 
slack water occurs about midway between 
the times of high and low water. For) 
example, off Cove Point on Labor Day, 
Sept. 5, a predicted low water will occur 
at 11:03 a. m., and the following high 
water at 5:45 p. m. The predicted time 
of the slack before the flood is 3:02 p. m., 
and the predicted maximum strength of | 
current occurs at 5:46 p.m. Slack water 
thus occurs more than halfway between 
low and high water and strength of flood 
occurs about the time of high water 


Velocity of Current 

Bathers also find it advantageous to 
their safety to know the velocity of the 
current and its direction. According to 
th> current tables published by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, there will be at 12:06 
p. m., on Labor Day, a maximum flood 
current at the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay of 13 knots, and a maximum ebb 
current of 1.5 knots at 6:43 p. m. 

That is a relatively gentle current. At 
10 a. m., on the same date there will be a 
flood current of 6 knots at Hell Gate, 
East River, N. Y., and an ebb current of 
4.8 knots at 4:08 p. m. 

The importance to mariners of correct 
current data may be better realized when 
it is understood that these currents fre- 
quently have a velccity of 11 knots and 
more. 

At Seymour Narrows, British Columbia, 
there will be a flood current of 10.1 knots 
at 5:10 a. m., and an ebb current of 8.6 
at 11:06 a.m. It is pointed out that this 
is not a record current by any means at 
that locality. But the importance to 
mariners of current information at Sey- 
mour Narrows cannot be overemphasized. 
This is a current approximately equal to 
the cruising speed of an ordinary motor 
boat, and unless the Narrows are run at 
the time of no current or when the cur- 
rent is weak, it is very dangerous. 

Predicted Years in Advance 

The currents may be predicted for 
many years in advance at points where 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey has gath- 
ered data on actual conditions. These 
data are correlated and an harmonic 
analysis made. With this detailed in- 
formation at hand, the regular tide pre- 
dicting machine is adjusted and the cur- 
rent predictions are then made rapidly. 
This machjne gives a picture of the cur- 
rent which shows the turn of the current, 
its velocity at any hour, the maximum 
velocity and the time between the maxi- 
mum velocity flow in either direction. 

In most instances, the amount of water 
running into a bay or inlet will about 
equal the quantity running out. In San 
Francisco Bay, however, where there is 
a considerable fresh water run off into 
the Bay, the supply of water added to 
the ocean at that point will result in a) 
total outward flow of water in excess of 
the amount brought in by the flood cur- 
rent, 

This condition exists to a more limited 
degree in New York Harbor, and for that 
reason the United States Army Engineers 
ef that city have asked the Coast and 
G odetic Survey to cooperate in observing 


|be possible 


and the date of their construction are: 


The “America,” 21,329 gross tons, built | advance delivery of mail in connection | port of Agricultural Attache Steere which 
|in 1905 and formerly the German Steam-| with train service, and this was accom-|has been carried heretofore. 


ship “Amerika;” the “Mount Vernon,” 18,- 
372 gross tons, built in 1906 and formerly 
the German Steamship “Kronprinzessin 
Cecille;” the “George Washington,” 23,788 
gross tons, built in 1908 and formerly the 
German Steamship “George Washington;” 
and the “Leviathan,” 48,942 gross tons, 
built in 1915 and formerly the German 
Steamship ‘Vaterland.” These _ vessels 
were interned in the early years of the 
World War and became the property. of | 
the Government when the United States 
entered the conflict. 

Since 1927, eight vessels of 17,000 gross 
tons or over, built in the United States, 
have come under the American flag. The 
total gross tonnage of these vessels is 
158,761 tons. 


19 of 500 Gross Tons 

In more detail, there were 19 seagoing 
vessels of 500 gross tons or over built in 
the United States during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932. This number in- 
cluded three in the 500 to 999-ton class; 
three in the 1,000 to 1,999 class; one in 
the 2,000 to 2,999 class; five in the 6,000 
to 6,999 class; one in the 7,000 to 7,999 
class; one in the.8,000 to 8,999 class; one 
in the 9,000 to 9.999 class; two in the 18,000 
to 18,999 class and two in the 20,000 and 
over class. The 19 vessels were of 147,467 
gross tons, Assistant Director Tyrer 
pointed out, compared with 16 vessels of 
151,071 tons in 1931 and 24 vessels of 157,- 
707 gross tons in 1930. 

According to the compilation, there are 
1,855 privately owned seagoing vessels of 
500 gross tons or over totaling 8,044,758 
gross tons in the American merchant ma- 
rine. The Shipping Board owns 362 ves- 
sels of this class of 2,088,864 gross tons. 

The Shipping Board still has 76 vessels 
wnich were built in 1920-21, the most re- 


cently built vessels now in their possession. | 


These ships totaled 547,666 gross tons. The 
most prolific year for the Shipping Board 
was 1918-19 when it built 1,217 vessels of 
4,766,261 gross tons, of which it still has 
263 vessels of 1,479,079 gross tons. This 
was the peak of the building under the 
war program. 


Injunction Asked in Texas 
Against Cotton Trucking 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 15. | 


The Attorney General has filed suit in| 
the district court at Corpus Christi for an 
injunction against the operation of 60 
cotton trucks from the Rio Grande valley 
to Corpus Christi and for penalties aggre- 
gating $57,000. The defendants are Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., and 18 others. 

The proceeding, it was explained, is a 
counter suit to a temporary injunction 
granted the defendant firms and individ- 
uals to restrain the State Highway Com- 
mission and Railroad Commission from 
interfering with the operation of cotton 
trucks in the Rio Grande valley under 
lease by the defendants and used in haul- 
ing their own cotton. 


currents over long periods so that it will 
to determine the current 
movement throughout the harbor for 
studies of harber pollution. This is -but 
one of the several instances that current 
information has been of material value to 
interests not directly connected with ma- 
rine commerce. 
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od, | 


| Nev., was inaugurated on Sept. 8, 1920. 


These two latter routes were utilized to 


plished in the following manner: Chicago 
and Cleveland gateway mail was dis- 
patched by plane from New York to 
Cleveland, where it was placed on trains 
that left New York the evening before, 
thus saving about 16 hours in time to the | 
middle west and 24 hours to the coast. 
Eastbound flights over this route ad- 
vanced delivery of gateway mail from 
C.ieveland to New York in the same | 
manner. 

On the Cleveland-Chicago route mail 

from the East was taken from the train | 
at Cleveland in the morning and flown 
to Chicago in time for the last city de- | 
livery, saving approximately 16 hours in 
time On the eastbound trips mail was 
flown from Chicago to overtake the mail 
train at Cleveland, which reached New 
York at 9:40 the following morning, | 
thereby effecting a saving in time of ap- 
proximately 16 hours in the delivery of 
mail to New York City and the New 
England States. 
On the three routes in operation during 
ihe fiscal year 1919, there were in the air 
daily eight planes, flying an aggregate of. 
1,906 miles each day. The record of per- | 
formance during this fiscal year was 96.54 
percent, and this record was made with | 
more than 30 per cent of the trips flown | 
in rain, fog, mist or other conditions of 
poor visability. 

On May 15, 1920, the third leg of the! 
transcontinental route, Chicago, IIl., to | 
Omaha, Neb., via Iowa City, Iowa, was 
established, performing service similar to 
that performed on the routes between 
New York and Chicago. On Aug. 16, 1920, 
@ route was established between Chicago 
and St. Louis, and on Dec. 1 of the same 
year a route was also established between 
Chicago and Minneapolis. Both of these 
latter routes expedited mail between the 
points named, and were feeder lines to 


mail trains and the transcontinental route 
at Chicago. 


Last Leg Established 
The last leg of the transcontinental | 
route, Omaha, Neb., to San Francisco, | 
Calif., via North Platte, Neb.; Cheyenne, | 
Rawlins and Rock Springs, Wyo.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Elko-and Reno, 


The initial westbound trip was made at} 
the rate of 80 miles per hour and was 
flown without a forced landing, either 
for weather or mechanical trouble. The 
plane carried 16,000 Yetters, which arrived 
in San Francisco 22 hours ahead of the 
best possible time by train, had the train 
made all its connections. 

Due to the necessity of economizing in | 
|expenditure, and the fact that Congress 
had not specifically authorized the same, 
the New York-Washington route was dis- 
continued on May 31, 1921, and the Min- 
neapolis-Chicago and the Chicago-St. 
Louis routes on June 30, 1923. Opera- 
tion was then confined to the service be- 
tween New York and-San Francisco, for 
which appropriation was specifically made. 

In order to further demonstrate the 
possibilities of the airplane as a factor 
in the transportation of the mail, arrange- 
ments were made for a through flight 
from San Francisco to New York, and on 
Feb. 22, 1921, an air mail plane left San 
Francisco at 4:30 a. m., landing at New | 
York (Hazelhurst Field, L. I., N. Y.) at 
4:50 p. m.. Feb, 23. The total elapsed time 


"| Condition Statement of Member Banks 
Is Issued by F 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement for weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Aug. 10, made 
public Aug. 15, shows decreases for the 
week of $74,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $57,000,000 in Government deposits 
and $25,000,000 in borrowings from Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and increases of $43,- 
000,000 in net demand deposits, $26,000,000 
in time deposits and $60,000,000 in reserve 
balances with Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $9,000,000 
‘in the Boston district and $22,000,000 at 
all reporting member banks. “All other” 
loans declined $12,000,000 in the New York 
district and $16,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. 

Holdings of United States Government 


Total 
| Loans and investments—total.. 18,622 
| Loans—total 

On securities 
All other 

| Investments—total 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 
| Reserve with F. R, Bank 
Cash in vault .... coves 
Net demand deposi 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks .... 
| Due to banks 
| Borrowings from F. R. Bank.... 


ts .. 





‘Changes Are Announced 


——+ 


Boston 
1,224 


The official estimate for Italy is con- 
siderably larger than the unofficial re- 


Mr. Steere 
believes the official figure is too high and 
will be lowered later. The official esti- 
mate of the German wheat crop on Aug. 
1 is placed at 188.677,000 bushels, about 21 
per cent above last year’s production. The 
International Institute of Agriculture 
cabled on Aug. 10 an estimate of 41,446,000 | 
bushels for England and Wales, which) 
compares with 35,886,000 bushels produced | 
last year. These increases practically off- 
set the decreased crops reported in the) 
United States and Rumania. 

Up to July 25 Russia had cut about 48,- | 
500,000 acres compared with 7,500,000 last 
year at the same date. Ukraine, North 
Caucasus, and Lower Volga regions were 
particularly backward and a further delay | 
by rains is anticipated. Agricultural Com- | 
missioner Dawson is of the opinion that | 
the wheat crop of Chmina is little changed 
from the prospect of a montnh ago, which | 
was for a crop about 10 per cent below last | 
year. 

European buying of foreign wheat con- 
tinues limited owing to the proximity of | 
new domestic wheat supplies, despite low | 
stocks in the hands of practically all trade | 
factors. World wheat shipments for the 
week ended July 30, at 8,600,000 bushels, | 
were slightly higher than a week earlier. | 
The movement from all sources except 
the Danube Basin and Australia was 
maintained above the preceding week’s 
figure. | 

The French milling quota regulations | 
now allow only 3 per cent of foreign 
wheat. Special regulations are An force | 
with respect to allowing only 3 per cent 
foreign durum wheat in semolina, etc.,| 
intended for consumption in France. In| 
Germany also millers are allowed only 3 
per cent foreign wheat, unless compen- 
sated for by exports. Effective Aug. 1, 
Germany increased the tariff on durum 
wheat for semolina and limited the volume | 
to be imported. 








In Status of State Banks 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Jackson County State 


— 
for the~trip, including all stops, was 33 | 
hours and 21 minutes. The actual flying | 
time was 25 hours and 16 minutes, and | 
the average speed was 104 miles per hour 
over the entire distance of 2,629 miles. 

This flight was made possible by flying 
at night between Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
Chicago, Ill., a class of service the need 
of which was seen by the Department. 
While the present relay service had been | 
brought up to a high degree of perfec- 
tion, yet it was apparent to the Depart- 
ment that if the route could be operated | 
from New York to San Francisco on a/| 
through schedule, flying both night and | 
day, a wonderful stride in the develop-| 
ment of air mail transportaion would be | 
accomplished. | 


This is the background preparation that | portant factors in this disparity of prices | cotton industry in the loss of a part of 
gave us the air mail we have today, with|in terms of Japanese currency. Low Aus- | their Far Eastern market. 


24-hour trips regularly from coast to coast, 
and 120-mile-an-hour trips between im- 
portant business centers. 

The air mail of the future may be as 


differeng from that of the present as to-| 


day’s differs 
flights in 1911. 


from those experimental 


ederal Reserve System 


securities increased $19,000,000 in the Bos- | 
ton district, and declined $22,000,000 in| 
the New York district and $6,000,000 at | 
all reporting banks. Holdings of other | 
securities declined $12,000,000 each in the | 
New York and Boston districts and $30,- | 
000,000 at all reporting banks. | 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks ag- | 


The airship car in the “TC-13” is to be 
internally suspended flush with the en- 


Japan Found to Be Showing Expa 
As Market for Consumption of Raw Wool 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


returning from their period of service in 
the army are inclined to favor foreign 
clothes. 

This has meant 
extent of wool for silk, cotton and at times 
rayon but the effect on the consumption 
of these other classes of goods has not 
been significant, partly because of the in- 
crease in population and partly because 
of an improved standard of living. Mr. 
Dawson is of the opinion that an expand- 
ing export market in the Far East for 
woolen textiles made in Japan and the 
growing popularity of foreign style clothes 
in Japan assures a continuation of the up- 
ward trend of raw wool consumption in 
that country. 
the spindleage in Japan supports this con- 
clusion. 


Japan Grown Wool 
Said to Be Poor 


The report states that efforts to en- 
courage the sheep industry in Japan have 
not been successful. The present number 


of sheep is 20,000 and annual wool pro- 
duction is about 125,000 pounds. 


Some time ago encouragement was given 
to sheep improvement measures designed 
to improve the quality of wool produced 
in Manchuria and Mongolia and thereby 
develop within a short distance from 
Japan a supply of high grade wool for the 
Japanese industry but no important re- 
sults have been obtained. 

Recently, renewed interest in the sub- 
ject has been shown in order to make 
Japan less dependent upon Australian 
supplies. There seems to be considerable 
difficulty in altering livestock practices 
which the Chinese and Mongolians have 
followed for centuries and in getting sheep 
improvement methods .adopted on any 
large scale. 

Wool imports are largely from Aus- 
tralia and Japanese requirements have at- 
tained a volume which has placed Japan 
second only to England as a buyer of the 
Australian clip. In recent years Japanese 
purchases have again and again provided 
strength and firmness to the markets and 
sales of Australia. During the last year 
an endeavor has been made to provide 
wool imports from South Africa but this 
has not met with much success due to 
higher prices in South Africa than in 
Australia. South African currency con- 
tinues on a gold basis and has not de- 
preciated like Australian currency. 


Exchange Rates 


Termed Important 
Exchange rates, therefore, have been im- 


tralian prices in 1931 also enabled Japan 


to put finished goods on the market at | 


prices which stimulated consumption and 
provided a degree of prosperity to the) 
woolen goods industry. Due to the ex-| 
change situation, freight charges and ta- | 
miliarity with Australian wool, it seems 
doubtful if more than a small amount of | 
the wool import trade can be diverted | 
from Australia to South Africa. | 

The weaving of woolen textile fabrics in! 
Japan traces back to the year 554, ac-| 
| cording to* the Ministry of Commerce and | 
| Industry, but the industry experienced only 
slight development until about 1877 when 
for the first time army, clothing was 
manufactured in Japan. tn the absence 
of basic factors in economical production, 
such as raw materials, machinery and 
skilled labor, the industry was supported 
for a long time chiefly by orders from the 
military. 


Wool cloth requirements by civilians 


substitution to some} 


| time only eight were established prior to 


| established in 1930. Later information in- | 


Very recent additions to! 


The | 
quality of this wool furthermore is poor. | 


| either side and two rudders on the bot- 
tom. 


1 


nsion 


feign fabrics, principally English. The 
| tariff rate was increased in 1925 and since 
|that time imports have declined and the 
production of woolen cloth has increased 
steadily and substantially. 


The industry centers around a few large | 
companies and a list of manufacturing 
companies with certain descriptive details 
given in the Japanese Textiles Yearbook 
| for 1931 indicates a rapid development. Of 
| the ‘leading 21 companies at the present 
|1920. Two of the companies listed were 


|dicates that additional companies have | 
| been established since 1930. 





| It is quite apparent that skill in manu- 
|facture has been developed to such a de- 
gree as to enable domestic production to 
meet domestic quality demands with the 
|exception of certain high-grade cloth 
| which will probably be supplied by Eng- 
land and certain continental European | 
countries for some time to come. For the 
;bulk of requirement, costs of manufac- 
‘ture are considered to be lower in Japan 
| than in the British and continental indus- 
tries. 


Cheaper labor costs and modern equip- 
ment are factors in this situation. Tariff | 
protection has contributed to the secure | 
position of the industry in supplying Jap- | 
|anese requirements and in the expanding | 
{export markets in the Far East proximity | 
both to Australian wool and to the ex-| 
port outlets are Japanese assets. | 


| Japanese Industry 
'Found Efficient 


A British economic commission, which | 
recently investigated the cotton and woolen | 
|industries of Japan, found nothing to in-| 
dicate that the efficiency of the Japanese | 
woolen and worsted industries was lower | 
than the English. In view of longer hours | 
| of employment in Japan, fewer rest days} 
{in the year, and lower wages, it was cal- | 
culated that, after allowing for possibly | 
| lower efficiency in certain respects in the 
| Japanese mills, Yorkshire wages per unit 
of production were at least two and one-| 
half or three times higher than Japanese 
wage costs. 
| The Japanese method of export mar- 
| keting was also considered more econom- 
ical than the method of handling British- 
made goods in the China trad’. The com- 
| mission felt that the Japanese had made 
inroads into the Far Eastern markets, and | 
;it was thought that the woolen textile in-| 
;dustries in Great Britain should take) 
warning so as to avoid, if possible, a du- 
plication of the experience of the English 


Advantages in the cost and time of de-| 
livery of goods due to a shorter distance 





from the eastern markets is an important| © 


factor in Japan’s favor. Buyers in the 
Far East can place their orders in Japan | 
later than with European exporters, and} 
thereby reduce risks both as to price and} 
exchange fluctuations. Furthermore, Jap- | 
anese factories can accept repeat orders, | 
which in the case of European houses is 
extremely difficult, because of the length 
of time required for delivery. It was found | 
that repeat orders were often placed with 
Japanese makers instead of with the orig- | 
inal English maker. 


Express Rates Reduced | 
On Chemicals for Mills | 
| 
Coitumbia, S. C., Aug. 15) 


| : 2 
| Rate reductions on chemicals for use in| 


gregated $163,000,000 on Aug. 10, the prin- | was supplied chiefly by England and con-|cotton mills have been announced by the 


cipal changes for the week being a de-| 


tinental European countries. During the 





Southern Express Co., according to a 


crease of $8,000,000 at the Federal Reserve | World War, however, large amounts of statement by Z. F. Sloan, rate expert for 
Bank of San Francisco and of $5,000,000 | cloth serges were exported from Japan| the State Railroad Commission. The re-| 


at Atlanta. 


A summary of the principal assets and | 
liabilities of weekly reporting member | 


banks, on Aug. 10 (in millions of dollars) | lowing the war, the woolen business again | 


follows: 
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to Russia and to other markets cut off 
from their normal‘sources of supply in 
Europe, and the industry prospered. Fol- 


experienced severe competition from for- 
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|ductions range from 19 to 40 per cent, he! 
|said, will become effective Aug. 16 
| interstate traffic. 

| The reduction, Mr. Sloan said, was made 
by the express company to meet motor 
|truck competition, and the lower rates 
| are to remain in effect until Jan. 31, 1933. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Quarterly Dividends of 

$1.25 a share on $5 Divi- 

dend Preferred Stock and 

30 cents ashare on Common 

Stock have been declared, pay- 

able September 3, 1932, to re- 

spective holders of record August 
31, 1932. 

The United Gas Improvement Co. 

i, W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 

Philadeiphia, Pa. 


| 1,652, 


‘on intrastate traffic and on Sept. 14 on | 





trains to His Highness thee Gaekwar of 
Baroda, for use on the Baroda State Rail< 
way, India, was scheduled for the latter 
part of last month. Special bodies for the 
railcars are to be built in India. 

Each unit has been designed to haul 
three coaches weighing 30 tons and will 
operate on a two-and-a-half foot track, 
The cars will accomodate first and second< 
class passengers and mail. 

While undergoing tests one of the cars, 
hauling a heavy composite passenger 
coach, exceeded a speed of 20 miles an¥ 
hour on a gradient of 1 in 50, without 
absorbing full engine power. Running 


;normally on the level these trains can 


attain a speed of 65 miles per hour.—(Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce.) 


Railway Rate Complaints 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


made public Aug. 15 the following rate 
complaints: 


Sheep: Docket No. 25459.—Distributors, 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., v. Great 
Northern Railway. Against rate on sheep 
from Nevada and Oregon to Los Angeles. 

Road Oil: Docket No. 25460.—Carter- 
Waters Corporation, Kansas City; Mo., 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Against rates on road oil, Borger, Tex., ta 
— Mo., and El Dorado, Ark., to Liberty, 

rk, 

Benzol: Docket No, 25461.—Carnegia Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., v. Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railway. Against rate on bezol, Clair- 
ton, Pa., to Baytown, Tex. 

Examiners’ Reports 

Livestock: No. 24655.—Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Company v. San Antonio, 
Uvalde & Gulf Railroad. Defendants’ fail- 
ure and refusal to establish joint through 
rates and routes on livestock from points in 
Texas to St. Louis, Mo., and/or National 
Stock Yards, Ill, not found unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Refrigerators: No. 25095. — Bader - Parks 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on refrigerators, n.o.i.b.n., 
store display counter refrigerators, store dis- 
play refrigerators, and cooling rooms, k.d., 
in carloads and less-carloads, from Kendall- 
ville, Ind., to Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 


Okla., found not unreasonable. Complaint® 
dismissed. 


A 


pplications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications mace public Aug. 15 by the 
Federal Radio Commissicn follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

BBC, Brooklyn Broadcasting Corporation. 
Brooklyn,~N. Y., extend completion date of 
construction permit for auxiliary transmitter 
to Oct. 31, 1932. 

WOL, American Broadcasting Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., modification of license amended 
to request 1,240 ke. instead of 1,270 ke. (Also 


| requests increase in power from 100 w. to 


250 w.) Construction permit to make changes 
in equipment and change from 1,310 xke., 
100 w., to 1,240 ke., 250 w. 
+ WHEB, Granite State Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Portsmouth, N. H., license to cover con- 
struction permit granted March 8, 1932, for a@ 
new station on 740 kc. 

WOBU, Inc., Charleston, W. Va., requests 
authority to change from 500 w. day, 250 w. 
night, to 500 w. day and night (additional 


| 250 w. night on experimental basis). 


WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va., requests 
authority to change from 500 w. day, 250 w. 
night to 500 w. day and night (additional 


| 250 w. night on experimental basis). 


Applications other than broadcasting: 

KJ WCU, KGVQ, KGVR, KGVS, KGVT, 
KGVV, Continental Oil Company, portables, 
renewel of geovhysical licenses for 1,602, 1,628, 

1,676, 1,700 ke, 


There were also received 74 applications 


| for amateur station licenses. 


KEEPING THE STOCKHOLDERS 
AND THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


EVERY 3 MONTHS 
each North American stockholder 
receives the President’s Quarterly 
Letter, accompanied by the Con- 
solidated Income Statement and 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

Anyone may have his name 
placed on the mailing list by 
requesting ‘“‘Reports to Stock- 
holders.’? Owners whose North 
American stock stands in names of 
brokers or others should furnish their 
names and addresses tothe Company 
immediately. 

















Business Decline |Estimated Deficit in Rhode Island 
Changed by Returns to Surplus 


Retarded in Ninth 


Reserve District 





Reduction in Volume Dur- 
ing July Less Rapid Than 
Year Ago, According to 
Monthly Summary 





Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 15—The rate 
of decrease in business volume in the 
ninth Federal reserve district from June 
to July this year was less rapid than a 
year ago, according to the preliminary 
monthly summary just released by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 

The preliminary summary follows in full 
text: 

The volume of business in the district 
in July was considerably smaller than in 
July last year, according to the evidence 
of bank debits, frieght carloadings, coun- 
try check clearings and other indexes. 
The decreases, however, between July 1932 
and 1931 were not as great as between 
June 1932 and June 1932. This was partly 
due to heavy decreases between June and 
July a year ago, but was also partly due 
to smaller decreases or some actual in- 
creases between June and July this year. | 
The following table shows the percentage 
change from last year: 





June | 





Bank debits (all cities).... —31 
"Freight carloadings ...... 48 
Country check clearings... —26 
Building permits (valuation)..... —81 
Building contracts (valuation)... +20 —51 
Farmers’ €ash income ..........++ —40 —42 
Linseed products shipments...... —24 —42 
Iron ore shipments.........++..0. —87 —94 





*July 1-July 23, inclusive. 
Power Consumption Drops 
Decreases also occurred between July, 
1931, and July, 1932, in electric power con- 
sumption, flour shipments, grain and live- 
stock marketings and department store 
sales. 
Grain prices were depressed during the 
month by the crop forecasts of July 1, 
but prices of nearly all livestock and 
dairy products were higher than in June. 
Butcher steers were 3 per cent higher 
than in July last year, but all other live- 

stock prices were lower. 

Complete threshing returns are not yet 
available, but the United States Depart- 
-ment of Agriculture Aug. 1 report fore- 
@ casts small grain yields much below indi- 
cations of a month ago. Corn, potatoes 
and flax are suffering from insufficient 
rainfall and grasshoppers, with the result 
that yields will be materially lessened. | 
Grain to Be Stored | 

Grain trade reports emphasize that all 
available farm storage facilities will be 
utilized this fall and that movement to 
market will be unusually slow. Much 
more grain than usual is being stacked in 
the Dakotas, threshing being deferred un- 
til prices justify the additional expense. 
Many farmers are planning to feed as 
much grain as possible in bundles this 
year. While this plan will result in some 
additional wastage, it is doubtful whether 
such wastage will be as costly as threshing. 
Hogs and poultry will reduce the wastage 
from bundle feeding of grain to a mini- 
mum. 

While no cotton is produced in our dis- 
trict, the cotton report issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
contained data of much interest to all 
users of cotton and cotton goods. The 
Aug. 1 cotton forecasted production was 
one-third smaller than last year, the cot- 
ton acreage was one-tenth less, the yield 
per acre was one-quarter smaller, and boll 
weevil infestation was worse than in any 
year since 1928. The report stated that 
oe appears to be the smallest since 





~ 


Certain French Quotas 
$ On Imports Exhausted 


The import quotas for the third quarter 
of 1932 for imports into France from the 
United States of electric motors (includ- 
ing those without ignitions for automotive 
Vehicles), industrial transformers, current 
rectifiers, radio tubes, and parts of cop- 
per for burners and stoves burning gas, 
alzdhol, kerosene, etc., have been ex- 
hausted and no imports of these products 
will be permitted until further notice, 
according to a notice published in the 
French Journal Officiel for Aug. 12, 1932, 
cabled by Commercial Attache Fayette W. 
Allport, Paris—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Increased Sugar Crop 
Reported in Philippines 


The Philippine Sugar Association, in its 
final report on the 1931-32 sugar crop, 
announces a 26 per cent increase over 
the previous year, according to a radio- 
gram received Aug. 13 from Trade Com- 
missioner E. D. Hester, Manila. The total 
yield was given as 984,024 long tons. 

The association issued an estimate that 
the 1932-33 crop would be about the same 
size. It is the opinion of producers and 
@entral managers, the radiogram stated, 
that the 1932-33 crop, which will be 
harvested in September, will yield more 
than 1,000,000 long tons centrifugal unless 
unforeseen typhoons destroy part of the 
crep.—(Department of Commerce.) 





Woodpulp Rate Reduction 
Is Suspended by I. C. C. 


By an order entered Aug. 13 in I. 8. 
Docket No. 3787, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended from Aug. 15, 1932, 
until March 15, 1933, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules, proposing to reduce im- 
port and intercostal rates on woodpulp, in 
carloads, from North Atlantic ports to 
destinations in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory. 





Conference to Cover 


FEDERAL BANKING 


heritance’ taxes, 
small items, changed an expected State 
.| deficit irito a surplus, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932, according to a state- 
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Unexpectedly High Revenues Obtained From 


Inheritance Tax, Says State Officer 





Providence, R. I., Aug. 15. 
Unexpectedly high revenue from in- 
together with various 


- 


ment just made public by the State Com- | 
missioner of Finance, Frederick S, Peck. 

Mr. Peck’s statement follows in full 
text: 

In my report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, I called attention to the 
fact that the State was facing a critical 
period in its financial history and pointed | 
out that much depended upon a change} 
in economic conditions favorable to in- 
creased revenue or a reduction in expendi- 
tures to the extent necessary to bring 


about a balanced budget. 

The anticipated deficit in receipts for 
general purposes as against expenditures 
for general purposes was placed at $837,- 
380 whereas the actual deficit for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, was but 
$379,826.53, and if we deduct the expendi- 
ture $325,594.81 for the construction of the 
new men’s reformatory, which may be 
properly financed from the proceeds of a 
bond issue, the deficit will be but $54,- 
231.72. 

This anticipated deficit of $837,380 was 
materially reduced by reason of the fact 
that receipts from inheritance taxes, al- 
ways difficult to estimate, increased, and 
together with various small items, ex- 
ceeded the estimate of receipts for general 
purposes by $303,466.88, and expenditures 
decreased by $154,086.59, resulting in a 
total betterment in condition of $457,- 
553.47 over the estimate. 

The estimated receipts allocated to spe- 
cial purposes were $5,687,100, and the es- 
timated payments $5,686,296.52, resulting 
in an estimated surpius of but $803.48. Of 


Short Line in Texas 


Denied Federal Loan 


Petition for Reconstruction 
Advance to Extend Track 
Refused by I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

nance Corporation Act is to assist rail- 
roads in the process of construction, and 
thereby assure the continuance of em- 
ployment. He declared that the instant 
case merited approval under those cor- 
cumstances. 

Commissioners Lewis and Mahaffie did 
not state the reasons for their dissent. 

Excerpts from the report follow: 

The Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 
Railway Company and Paul T. Sanderson, 
its receiver, filed with us on March 9, 
1932, an application to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $8,- 
983,285 under the provisions of section 5 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act. On May 10, 1932, they filed an 
amended application, in which they pre- 
sented a modified plan of financing and 
reduced the amount of the loan requested 
to $4,500,000. 

By further amendment, July 27, 1932, 
they reduced the amount requested to 
$3,500,000, stating that a contractor would 
accept $1,500,000 in notes covering a like 
amount of new construction. 

On Aug. 2, 1932, a revised application 
| was filed for a loan of $3,750,000, on the 
basis of $1,250,000 to be financed by the 
contractor, as will be explained herein- 
after. By the terms of the act, our ap- 
proval is a condition precedent to the 
granting of loans to railroad companies 
or the receivers thereof. * * * 


Proposal to Use Loan 


Under date of Feb. 29, 1932, the District 
Court of Trinity County entered an order 
authorizing the Waco and the receiver to 
file the present application, reciting in 
detail its purposes and describing the plan 
upon which it was predicated. 

The applicants state that they can not 
obtain the funds needed at this time from 
any source other than the corporation, 
especially in view of existing business con- 
ditions and the fact that the funds are 
desired for an enterprise in a formative 
rather than a completed condition. * * * 

This loan is desired to complete proj- 
ects consisting of an extension of line 
from Weldron westward to Normangee 
32.5 miles, and another from Livingston 
southeasterly to Port Arthur and Fort 
Neches, about 100 miles. Approximately 
$215,000 has been expended on these ex- 
tensions. P 





Details of Projects 
The first named is part of a proposed 
| 76-mile line to reach Waco, the ultimate 
plan being to provide a direct connec- 
tion between that point and the Sgbine 
|ports. At this time a connection be- 
tween Normangee and Waco is not con- 
templated, and a loan for the purpose is 
not requested. Trackage operations are 
involved to some extent with both ex- 
teasions, and it is proposed to acquire 
an existing electric line between Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur. * * * ' 

We pointed out that the proposed ex- 
tensions would materially shorten the 
route between Port Arthur and interior 
| Points in Texas on the west and north- 
west, and would tend to promote a de- 
sirable development of the Sabine ports. 
From the evidence, it appeared that the 
applicant’s net revenues would be sub- 
stantial. 

The Waco project received general sup- 
port from State authorities, chambers of 
commerce, banks, and citizens, particu- 
larly in the Port Arthur-Beaumont dis- 
trict. In the area to be served by the 
lines as extended the population is esti- 





All Phases of Business 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
regional committee of business men and 
financiers. The movement of the bank 
was taken under the guidance of Ogden 
L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Secretary Mills and Gov- 
ernor Meyer shortly afterward attended 
the formation of a similar committee in 
Chicago. 

Formation of these two committees in 
the central reserve cities of the country 
promoted the organization of similar com- 
mittees in other sections. Governor Meyer 
attended the initial meeting of some of 
the committees. 

Need for a directing head of the 12 
¥different committees has been felt re- 
cently. 


\ 


| mated by the applicants at approximatel 
| 250,000, and north of Beaumont at = 
| proximately 150,000. * * * 

| ; 





Two Railroad Applications 
For Loans Are Approved 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, Aug. 15, the following fin- 
nance decisions approving loans to rail- 
roads from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation: 


F. D. No, 9184.—Upon application of the 
receiver of the Missouri & North Arkansas 
Railway Co. for a loan of $575,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a loan 
of not to exceed $400,000 for specified pur- 
poses approved. Terms prescribed. 

- D. No. 9267.—Upon application of the 
Tennessee Central Railway Co. for a loan 
of $250,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
} Corporation, a loan of $147,700 approved. 
Terms prescribed, 








these estimated receipts $5,145,000 was al- 
located to the. State Board of Public 
The Board’s expenditures were, 
however, restricted to $4,180,043, producing 


Roads. 


a balance over the estimate of $964,957. 


The restricted expenditures of the Roads 
increased revenue over estimate, 
and decreased expenditures from the gen- 
eral fund has turned the anticipated def- 
It will 
be noted, however, that the unemploy- 
ment relief notes of cities and towns are 
recorded as temporary loans only, and not 
properly chargeable to operating expenses. 


Also, the’ surplus, as shown, ail belongs 
to special funds, such as that of the State 
Board of Public Roads, and that the gen- 
Unpaid bills 
amounted to $22,924.50 for the year ended 
June 30, 1931, and a material reduction 
from this amount is anticipated for the 


Board, 


icit into a surplus for the year. 


eral fund shows a deficit. 


year just closed. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932: 


Receipts (exclusive of proceeds from sales of bonds) 
Payments (exclusive of payments from bond proceeds) 


Less: Nonrevenue payments— 
Purchase and retirement of State bonds 
State pier construction—fire insurance 


Unemployment relief notes of cities and towns 


Establishment of rotary funds 


Unpaid bills of previous fiscal year ... 


Payments chargeable to revenue of year 


Operating surplus for year .........esse0- 
ee LS ASS 


ee eeereeeseees 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 15 


New York, Aug. 15.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 











Austria (schilling) ......ssseeeeeees 13.9650 
Belgium (belga) .......++5 13.8776 
Bulgaria (lev) ........s+ -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) .. 2.9598 
Denmark (krohe) ..... + 18.5738 
England (pound) ° 348.0083 
Finland (markka) « 1.5220 
France (franc) ....... - 3.9204 
Germany (reichsmark) + 23.7964 
Greece (drachma) ...sssessseeees . 6421 
Hungary (PeMgo) .....seseeeesevees 17.4500 
Italy (lira) .......s.seeeeoes 5.1183 
Netherlands (guilder) . 40.2750 
Norway (krone) ...... 17.4107 
Poland (zloty) ....... 11.1750 
Portugal (escudo) 3.1483 
Rumania (leu) ..cccccesesevecseees -5983 
Spain (peseta) ....sseeeseceesseves 8.0535 
Sweden (Krona) ....sscsesessseesees 17.8546 


Switzerland (franc) .....++. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 


China (Shanghai tael) . 





China (Mexican dollar) ...ssssseees 20.9375 
China (Yuan dollar) ....seeseeseees 20.9583 
India (TUPCE) .....eceeeeseeseeenees 26.1250 


Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) .. 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 











Argentina (peso, gold) ...csseeseees 

Brazil (milreis) 7.6225 
Chile (peso) 6.0250 
Uruguay (peso) 47.4166 
Colombia (peso) . +» 95.2400 
Bar silver +» » 28.2500 








Coe cececesecceecveescecsseceses $12,764,694.3. 
Coes cccccccees $14,812,826.96 


$1,136 ,443.09 
136,800.00 
1,411,427.96 


seeeee 


2,708,195.55 





eeeeeeenee Peer ere Decne arenes eeneesee 


—— 


Th oteescenvensvquepaciwant 12,104,631.41 | 
$660,062.91 


Bank Resources 
Show Decline in 
North Carolina 





Decreases for 
Noted for State, Savings 
Trust and National Insti- 
tution Assets 





Raliegh, N. C., Aug. 15. 
| Resources of North Carolina State 
| banks, savings banks and trust companied 
| decreased to $199,927,812 on June 30, 1932, 
|from $222,818,940 six months ago and 
| $252,178,489 a year ago, while resources of 
industrial banks decreased to $15,828,- 
/587 last June 30 from $19,599,072 six 
|months ago and $20,699,791 a year ago, 
the report of the Commissioner of Banks, 
Gurney P. Hood, on the call of that date 
and issued today shows. 

State banks decreased in number from 
356, including 87 branches, a year ago, to 
294 banks, including 78 branches, last 
June 30, while industrial banks decreased 
from 54, including 13 branches, a year ago, 
to 45, including six branches, on June 30, 
Commissioner Hood’s report shows. 

Decrease of $117,000,000 

The highest point reached in State bank 
resources on the mid-year date was in 
1928, when they totaled $316,750,583, from 
which the last call shows a decrease of 
nearly $117,000,000. Assets of the 55 na- 


2 





Half-year | 








tional banks on June 30, 1931, were $113,- 
949,000, which had dropped to assets of 
$91,590,000 in 44 national banks Dec. 31, 
1931, the last figures available. 

In the last year, to June 30, savings de- 
posits in State banks dropped more than 
$17,000,000, to $29,104,000, while time cer- 
tificates of deposit dropped nearly $10,- 
000,000, to $17,583,000, while deposits sub- 
ject to check dwindled $25,000,000, to $55,- 
410,000. The banks during the past year, 
increased their United States bonds nearly 
$3,000,000, to $15,784,000, their North 
Carolina bonds more than $2,000,000, to 
$12,080,000, and county and municipal 
bonds more than $1,000,000 to $4,497,000. 

Other resources in that year showed 
fluctuations, loans and discounts diminish- 
ing $43,000,000, to $108,000,000; all other 
stocks and bonds were more than $4,000,- 
000 less, to $10,000,000; banking house, 
furniture and fixtures dropped less than 
$1,000,000; due from Federal reserve banks 
remained about the same, $5,300,000; due 
from approved depository banks dropped 
$10,000,000, to $15,692,000; due from non- 
approved banks remained at about $3,- 
000,000; cash in vault increased nearly 
$2,000,000, to $8,953,765; other real estate 
increased nearly $500,000, te $3,094,000, 
while resources in liquidation of banks 
decreased from $802,000 to $608,000. 

Other Liability Changes 

Changes in other liabilities than those 
listed above in the year include decrease 
of more than $2,000,000 in capital stock, 
to $16,909,000, about the same drop in 


- STATE BANKING 





surplus, to $11,617,000 and $1,000,000 de- 
crease in undivided profits, to $2,785,000; 
reserves for taxes, etc., increased $500,000, 
$3,000,000; demand deposits due banks de- 
creased $4,400,000, to $15,261,000; deposits 
due public officials increased more than 
$3,000,000, to $16,765,000; deposits secured 
by a@ pledge of assets almost doubled, to 





$8,215,000; dividend checks outstanding of 
$88,673 are about one-third the amount a 


What Government Is Doing 
Is Important to You 





WHY is it that America’s Informed 
Leaders, its responsible executives, its 
leaders in civic and national enterprises 
are following more attentively than 
ever the daily record of the Government 


portance. 


as it appears in The United States Daily? 





ECAUSE, especially in the present situation, an ac- 


curate record of governmental action is of vital im- 


Because The United States Daily prints this infor- 
mation without personal or political bias; without the 
color of editorial opinion and with its authority plainly 


stated for every piece of information given. 


From the content of The United States Daily you 


can form your own judgment as to the significance of 


what is happening, or likely to happen. Here you will 


find facts—stripped of rumor and gossip—facts which 


today must become our chief reliance in .the conduct of 


our affairs, p 


ublic or private. 


We suggest you tell your friends that The United 
States Daily will be deliverd to the office or home for 


thirty dollars a year. 


Educational Department 


The Anited States Daily 
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U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Aug. 12. Made Public Aug. 15, 1932 














Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
ieoomss San ses ores $323,579.33 
Miscellaneous intern - 
nue ..... eens eoeve Lee 
Customs receip . +122, 
Miscellaneous receipts . 536,527.64 
Total ordinary receipts ...... 626,826. 
Balance previous day 435'908,360.71 
AE dvcccivcceccdesyosete ee 
" Expenditures 
General expenditures ......++ $7,614,495.97 
Interest on public debt ...... 118,300.88 
Refunds $ ar dacacdeue eee * a33 
Panama Canal ......-++- eccvcee . 
All Other ..ccscscvececececcees +»  2,555,008.49 
Total .occoccccestvccscvcccepes $10,408,879.05 
Public on Oasis 512,486.75 
ti nance - 
ae ea ec ereeacesccoeces 3,013,606.55 
Balance today ....sssecseeeees 449,657,214.99 
TOME fines de cates tans , » $463,592,187.34 





City’s Right to Impose ; 
Gasoline Tax Questioned 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 15. 

The right of the City of Santa Fe ta 
impose a 1-cent gasoline tax is now before 
the State Supreme Court. The validity 
of the tax was questioned by local dis« 


tributors and at the request of the city 


the case was advanced on the docket. 
ee a | 
year ago; bills payable went up nearly 
three times those of a year ago, to $12,9 
727,000; acceptances dropped to $158,000 
from three times as much a year ago. 
Not included in the assets listed ar@ 
trust assets, which totaled $63,788,000 oy 
Dec. 31, 1931, the last figures available, 
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Industrial Outlook for ie 
in North Carolina + «+ + 


Possibilities of Developing Extensive Min- 
eral Resources of Wide Variety for Use in 
Construction and Manufacture Discussed 


By H. J. BRYSON 
Geologist, State of North Carolina 


E MAY divide the mineral resources of 
North Carolina into three main groups: 
Construction materials, as stone and 

clay products; metallic minerals, as gold, sil- 
ver, lead, etc.; nonmetallic minerals, as mica, 
feldspar, clay, etc. 


The granite deposits rank among the best 
in the United States, not only as to the na- 
ture of the stone but also as to the size of 
the deposits. This State has the distinction 
of having the largest open-face quarry in the 
world at Mount Airy, covering approximately 
80 acres. 
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The stone from this one quarry ranks 
among the finest for a great number of pur- 
poses. The Federal Government is using 
considerable amounts of it for public build- 
ings, bridges, and jetty and harbor work. 
This stone is adapted to all types of con- 
struction work and it is especially suitable 
for dimension stone and ornamental pur- 
poses. 

The Salisbury pink granite is well known 
to the building trades throughout eastern 
United States. This stone is also adapted 
to all types of construction. The colors vary 
from almost white through the various 
shades of gray and pink. 


Surry and Rowan Counties are the prin- 
cipal producing centers. During the pass 
several years production from these two 
counties has been close to $3,000,000 annually. 
In the total value of production, North Caro- 
lina ranks third in the United States, sur- 
passed only by Vermont and Massachusetts. 


Marble deposits are confined chiefly to 
Cherokee County. Recent prospecting and 
development work has revealed enormous de- 
posits of high-grade stone suitable for a 
great variety of products, especially dimen- 
sion and ornamental stone. 

The stone from this section ranks among 
the best. The color varies from a pure white 
through grays and pinks to a dark blue. 

Limestone deposits are confined principally 
to McDowell, Henderson, Madison, Cherokee 
and Gaston Counties. The stone produced 
is used in construction’ work and for land 
lime. 

In spite of the fact that North Carolina 
has an abundance of limestone, shellrock 
and marl suitable for agricultural purposes, 
hundreds and thousands of dollars of North 
Carolina farmers’ money go outside of the 
State, especially to Tennessee and Maryland, 
for purchase of lime. 

The most important deposits of brick and 
tile clays and shales are found in Rocking- 
ham, Lee, Stanly, Union and Henderson 
Counties. In spite of the fact that the brick 
ranks among the besi in the country, several 
institutional buildings of North Carolina are 
built of brick manufactured in Georgia. 


Among the metallic minerals found in 
North Carolina the most important are gold, 
copper, lead-zinc, chromite and tin. Up to 
the present time, the total value of the pro- 
duction of gold is approximately $25,000,000. 

At the present time, there is probably more 
activity in prospecting for gold than any 
other material in this State. There are in 
operation six stamp mills, two gold-washing 
plants and one hydraulicking plant. The 
gold produced last year was the greatest 
since 1917. 

+ + 


In 1930 the copper production surpassed 
that of Tennessee. Considerable prospecting 
was done in the western part of the State, 
just before the drop in price of copper, which 
revealed at least three deposits that are of 
commercial value. 

No doubt these deposits will be developed 
when the price of copper warrants it. Due 
to the fact that the copper ores contain, in 
addition to copper, considerable quantities of 
gold and silver, they are of more interest 
than ordinary copper deposits. 

This State was, at one time, a large pro- 
ducer of lead-zinc ores but during the past 
years none has been produced. However, 





Home Conditions 
for Orphans and 
Poor Children 


By Rheba 
Crawford Splivalo 


Director of Social Welfare, 
State of California 
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HE depression to the contrary notwith- 
T standing the demand for homeless waifs 

is now at a peak level in California. A 
total of 551 children, ranging in ages from 
a few weeks to 16 years, were adopted by 
foster parents during the past six months, an 
average of three adoptions heing approved 
daily. 

Appeals of 83 other couples were dismissed 
during the period because investigations 
showed that the prospective foster parents 
were shown to be unfit to care for the chil- 
dren, lacked adequate finances, and were 
unable to offer the proper home environment. 


The accredited adoption agencies are fac- 
ing a problem of a small number of children 
being relinquished by their natural parents 
due to unemployment and lack of funds, al- 
though most of the adopted children were 
orphans, half orphans or wards of the juve- 
nile court. 

The task of supervising adoptions is one 
of the most important, because it has such 
an important bearing upon the future health, 
success and happiness of a child. We are 
dealing with the future generation, and so 
much depends upon seeing thai a youngster 
is placed in good care. 

The sclection of the home may mean the 
difference between success and failure or 
happiness and misfortune. Consequently, it 
has been necessary to dismiss 83 adoption 
petitions in the last six months. 

Couples seeking to adopt children are sub- 
jected to rigid investigation. If approved 
the homes are frequently inspected over a 
long period of time by the social workers. 


during the past year or two, two deposits, 
which, apparently, are of commercial value, 
have been found and some prospecting has 
been done. 

The chromite deposits also offer possibil- 
ities. Practically no prospecting or develop- 
ment work has been done at any of the 
properties. 

Chromite, one of the important metallic 
minerals, is used especially in hardening 
steel, in nonrustible steel and in plating 
other metals. 


Practically all automobiles have chrome- 
plated headlights and radiators. Also, some 
of the larger buildings have chrome-plated 
roofs as well as other metal parts as trim- 
mings and window frames. 


The tin deposits in Lincoln County are 
said jo be the largest so far known in the 
United States. The property was recently 
sold to a New York company and members 
of the company stated they are planning to 
erect a concentrating plant to recover the 
tin as well as mica and kaolin clay. 
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North Carolina has a wide variety of non- 
metallic minerals. At least 10 minerals occur 
in as large a quantity as in any other section 
of the country. Seven of the 10 minerals are 
produced commercially. 


The feldspar deposits of North Carolina 
occur principally in Avery, Mitchell, Yancey 
and Madison Counties. This mineral is used 
especially in the manufacture of china, glass 
and ename! ware. The deposits are as large 
as any known and the production last year 
was 59 per cent of the total production of 
the United States. 


The mica deposits rank among the best. 
This State alone produces 44 per cent of the 
mica consumed. It ranks first in production 
of both sheet and scrap mica. 


Today, there are two large sheet-mica 
manufacturing plants, eight mica-recovery 
plants and eight grinding plants in operation. 
One of the grinding plants is said to be the 
largest and most modernly equipped plant in 
the United States. 

Sheet mica is used especially in the elec- 
trical industry while the scrap mica is used 
in the rubber tire, roofing paper, wall paper, 
paint and lubricating industries. 

Recently a Chicago company optioned sev- 
eral vermiculite deposits in Clay County. 
Vermiculite is a form of mica which expands 
from 5 to 20 times its normal size when 
heated. 


This material is especially suitable for in- 
sulating products where sound and heat are 
involved. It has a good future in the build- 
ing and refrigerating industries. 

The residual kaolin clay deposits are the 
largest found in the United States. This clay 
is especially suitable for the manufacture of 
china ware, electrical porcelain and enamel 
ware and allied matevials. 


This State has been the leading producer 
of this type of clay during the past 15 or 20 
years. At the present time, five kaolin clay- 
washing plants are in operation. Recently, 
three new deposits have been discovered 
which contain, apparently, enormous ton- 
nage of high-grade ‘clay. 

+ + 


During the past 10-year period, the United 
States has imported approximately 300,000 
tons annually from England at an average 
price of approximately $12 per ton. The 
great need today in the kaolin clay industry 
is to refine the product to meet requirements 
of industries now using English clays. 

The kyanite deposits occur chiefly in the 
western section of the State and rank among 
the largest. This mineral has wonderful 
possibilities in the refractory industry, A 
good refractory material must take a high 
temperature and withstand sudden changes 
both in temperature and pressure. 

An example of this refractory is the spark 
plug core used in internal combustion en- 
gines, as automobiles. One small testing 
plant has been built and plans are under 
way for the erection of larger kyanite con- 
centration plants. 

Last year the first shipments of sillimanite, 
a mineral similar to kyanite, were made from 
Clay County. This is the first time that this 
material has been shipped from any point in 
the United States. 


The talc produced from mines in Cherokee 
County ranks, producers say, with the French 
and Italian tales. This talc is especially suit- 
able for the cosmetic trade. 

The pyrophyllite, a variety of talc, deposits 
of Moore County are the only commercial 
deposits of this mineral so far known to the 
United States. These deposits have been 
worked since 1850, and today two companies 
are producing from 100 to 150 tons per day. 

Probably the most important discovery 
during recent years was the use of this ma- 
terial in the manufacture of battery boxes. 
Since there are approximately 12,000,000 bat- 
tery boxes manufaciured annually and ‘since 
this is the only material suitable at the price, 
one can realize the possibilities. 

+ + 

The olivine deposits of eastern United 
States reach their maximum development in 
North Carolina. This material is used for 
certain refractory purposes. 

Up to the present time this year about 15 
carloads have been shipped out for experi- 
mental purposes. Reports from those testing 
the material state that it has certain prop- 
erties that will make it a valuable mineral. 
The deposits are probably the largest in the 
eastern United States. 

During the past few months, several tons 
of beryl have been shipped. Up to this time, 
this minera! has been of interest only as a 
gem stone but today it is one of the most 
interesting minerals known due to the metal 
beryllium which it contains in quantities 
from 5 to 13 per cent. 

Beryllium is a light metal, about two-thirds 
as heavy acs aluminum, and as hard as steel. 
When alloyed with copper it makes copper 
as hard as steel as well as elastic. Also it 
increases the electric conductivity of copper 
about 17 per cent. 

The best automobile springs known are 
the chrome steel springs which have a fatigue 
point of 1,300,000. When alloyed with 1 per 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


DRYING OF SEED COTTON 
BY ARTIFICIAL MEANS 


Development of Equipment by Engineers of Department 
of Agriculture to Prevent Losses from Damp Crop 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


By S 


The present series on “Textiles” deals with Cotton. 


. H. McCRORY 


Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, Department of Agriculture 


OTTON growers in Mississippi and 

Arkansas in the Fall of 1925 suf- 

fered great losses by heavy rains that 
seriously impaired the quality and value 
of their crops. A prominent planter sug- 
gested to the Department of Agriculture 
that there was urgent need for the’ de- 
velopment of a seed-cotton drier that 
would make possible the prompt han- 
dling of damp and wet cotton. To an 
engineer of the Department was as- 
signed the task of .developing such a 
drier. 


The value of artificial drying has been 
recognized, for approximately 20,000 bales 
of staple and long-staple cotton w 
30 dried in Mississippi in the Fall and 
Winter of 1931-32. 


+ + 

Seed cotton as it comes from the field 
contains a varying amount of moisture. 
The early cotton in the Mississippi Delta 
is apt to green and sappy and to contain 
20 pounds or more of water. Dew or 
rain may wet the cotton at any time. 
_Cotton gins will not do good work When 
cotton is damp or wet. 


Preliminary studies of cotton grown 
in the Delta, where the moisture prob- 
lem is acute, seem to show that the most 
desirable moisture content for good gin- 
ning is not less than 8 pounds or more 
than 12 pounds of water in 100 pounds 
of cotton. Wet cotton may be brought 
to this state by storing or by artificial 
drying. 

Few plantations are equipped with ad- 
equate storage facilities, which are ex- 
pensive to erect and maintain. A proc- 
ess of artificial drying has been devel- 
oped by the engineers of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering which brings 
cotton to the desired moisture condition 
by: 

1.—Supplying in a drier an adequate 
volume of heated air, from 40 to 100 
cubic feet for each pound of damp cot- 
ton. 


The next topic in this series of articles on “Textiles,” deals with Wool. 


2.—Exposing cotton in the drier to the 
blast of heated air for from 30 seconds 
to 3 minutes, depending upon the condi- 
tion .of. the cotton and.the kind of drier. 


3.—Maintaining the drying blast at a 
safe temperature—from 160 degrees to 
200 degrees Fahrenheit—at the entrance 
to the drier for most cottons. 

+ + 

Tests of driers which can be used either 
on plantations or at ginneries show the 
following definite advantages of drying 
cotton artificially: 


1—Smoother ginning, resulting in a 
smoother sample and better “prepara- 
tion.” 

2.—Increased capacity of gin. 

Other advantages of the drier include 
the expediting of harvesting, for a plan- 
tation equipped with a drier may begin 
to harvest early cotton when convenient 
because the drier will put it in proper 
condition for ginning. Picking negd not 
be delayed on account of dew*soaked 
cotton in the morning or evening, or 
after a rain. With cotton properly con- 
ditioned, gins can be operated during 
adverse weather conditions, the number 
of delays and breakdowns is reduced, 
and less power is required. 

++ 


Many of the early driers were built by 
planters from plans furnished by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. A number of companies are now 
building driers of both the vertical and 
horizontal types that meet requirements 
of the Government process. 

Installations of commercial cotton 
driers have cost from $1,000 to $7,000, 
and operating costs have ranged from 
35 cents to 90 cents per bale. Improve- 
ment in grade and preparation, because 
of artificial drying, has increased the 
value of the lint from 60 cents to $5 
or more per bale. 


In the 


first article on this subject, to appear in the issue of Aug. 17, W. M. Steuart, 
Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, will tell of the 
information compiled and disseminated by the Bureau on wool, wool manu- 


factures and worsted goods. 


Dealing with Crime in Indiana 


Cooperation of State and Local Police 


By GROVER C. GARROTT 
Chief of Police, State of Indiana 


OOSIER civilization of early days was 
H a matter of isolated clearings, dropped 
down out of the great forest. Crime 
was a local problem. Criminals were local 
men, home boys, generally speaking. 

The officers of that day knew the bad 
men of their neighborhoods, knew where to 
turn when a crime of a certain type showed 
up. They did.not need to scour the entire 
country, to call the roll of the nations of 
the world, in a fruitless effort to find the 
kidnaper-murderers of a little boy. 

Local vigor dealt with local horse and cat- 
tle rustlers.’ The stealer of a pig was a 
neighborhood product, with the meat frying 
in the skillet, the butchering kettles steam- 
ing still and the animal’s dying squeal echo- 
ing behind the shed when the man with the 
star arrived. 


No pressing need in that for a close co- 
ordination of peace officers from the Ohio 
to the Lake and the eastern and western 
borders of Indiana. 


Only the prowling Indians swooped down 
in the stealth of night through the great 
woods to ravage’ and ransack and put to 
the knife and fire and tomahawk the scat- 
tered settlements. They were the nearest 
approach our forefathers knew, I suppose, 
to the organized criminal gangs of today. 


To meet those attacks the early settlers 
had their forts and blockhouses, their militia, 
their hastily organized parties to take the 
warpath after the marauding braves. It 
was war to the hilt with those red-skinned 
gentry. 

It is war to the hilt today between organ- 
ized society and peace officers, as its repre- 
sentatives, and organized crime—crime that 
is more complex, more closely organized, 
better equipped, vividly alluring in the brig- 
and heroes of a dissipated literature and a 
woozy stage. 

It is touch and go with the criminal of 
1932—go with the space-eating speed of high- 
powered automobiles that race across the 
State before the criminal’s victim has had a 
chance _to stammer out his story to the po- 
lice. To illustrate by an incident in State 
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cent beryllium, the fatigue point is increased 
to 19,000,000. 


The coal deposits in the Deep River section 
of North Carolina have been worked for 
many years. Reports covering the deposits 
show approximately 80,000,000 tons, of which 
69,000,000 could be recovered. In this same 
field there has recently been discovered an 
anthracite coal deposit which is the only de- 
posit so far known south of Pennsylvania. 


Analyses made at the request of State De- 
partments at North Carolina State College 
show that it ranks with the Pennsylvania 
anthracite. With the freight differential of 
approximately $6 per ton in favor of the 
North Carolina anthracite, I see no reason 
why there should not be considerable devel- 
opment in this particular field. 

This State has enormous deposits of gar- 
net, corundum, monazite and other minerals. 


police work that occurred a couple of ‘months 
ago: 

A truck driver was proceeding peacefully 
up the beautiful Whitewater Valley from 
Cincinnati to Indianapolis with a load of 
tires and tubes. Two thieves followed. One 
somehow managed to get aboard the truck. 
He -rolled the entire load of tires off into 
the road as the truck speeded on toward 
Indianapolis. The other thief, following in 
a car, gathered up all the tires that were 
not too heavy to manage. 


Patrolman Russell Coons, of the State 
police, stationed at Rushville, was doing his 
patrol on that road. He saw the tires and 
recovered 50 that had .een stolen. He called 
the office of the concern in Indianapolis. 


And the first the driver knew that he had 
been robbed was when the manager rushed 
out to talk to him as he pulled into the yard 
in the capital city. The thieves were cap- 
tured by State police, with the help of the 
sheriff and chief of police, and were both 
convicted. 

We are launching a second intensive all- 
State safety campaign. In the first of these 
campaigns, staged about the middle of June, 
sheriffs, chiefs, mayors, county commission- 
ers, marshals, constables by the dozen, wrote 
in to express their interest and promise their 
active cooperation. 


In that eight-day campaign nearly 170,000 
automobiles were checked over for mechan- 
ical defects and title and license irregulari- 
ties, according to reports sent to our head- 
quarters. Hundreds of others doubtless were 
checked and not reported. More than 14,000 
cars were reported to have been sent in to 
be corrected and made right. 


That is merely an outstanding example of 
the work we have done, shoulder to shoulder 
with the other police officers of Indiana. 
We have worked with them in clearing up 
murder cases. We have worked with them 
in rounding up bank bandits. We have 
hunted chicken thieves together. 

As we have had opportunity we have 
worked with our brother officers, and they 
have worked with us. More can be done in 
building up cooperation, however. To that 
end I am arranging to send out letters to 
every chief of police, every sher.. , every town 
marshal in Indiana, inviting their sugges- 
tions as to how, within the mutual limits 
of our powers under the law and within the 
mutual limits of our available man-power 
and time and money, we can better work 
with them and they can better work with us. 
From those letters may come ideas that will 
make our work and police work in Indiana 
generally a more effective thing. 

We have endeavored to maintain a fairly 
close contact with county and city and town 
officers. In a realization of the value of the 
human touch, the worth of knowing the 
other fellow whose voice one hears at the 
other end of the t-lephone line, we are ar- 
ranging to make a more Systematic effort to 
get in touch with the county and city and 
town authorities. A closer observance of 
this part of the law will make that work 
more effective. 
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ort of Electorate Necessary to Carry out 


Program for Fiscal Reforms, Declares Head 
of Massachusetts Investigation 


By SAMUEL H. WRAGG 


State Senator and Chairman, Joint Special Legislative Committee on Public 
Exnenditures, Commonwealth of. Massachusetts 


Joint Special Committee on Public 
Expenditures is engaged in studying 
governmental costs in Massachusetts by au- 
thority of the State Legislature, with instruc- 
tions to find ways and means of reducing 
these costs to a point commensurate with 
the ability of the people to meet them. Such 
an undertaking is not a pleasant duty but 
most essential under present conditions. 


It is inevitable that the resentment of cer- 
tain organized minor groups, whose wings 
must be clipped in the interest of the peo- 
ple who pay the bills, will be aroused. All 
are powerful politically and are bound to 
employ political,influence to preserve intact 
activities requiring the expenditure of public 
money, without considering the hardships 
imposed at the source from which such 
money must come. 

Our undertaking will be worse than use- 
less, therefore, unless the recommendations 
for economy, eventually made by the com- 
mittee to the General Court, are backed by 
the active endorsement of those whose opin- 
ions the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple must respect—the voters of the Common- 
wealth. We must have that help. 

+ + 

The time has passed when candidates 
should be supported for promising new high- 
ways, parks, public buildings or other proj- 
ects which are beyond the power of the com- 
munity to purchase except by imposing a 
heavy mortgage upon a future that may 
never materialize in the way such irresponsi- 
ble optimists are accustomed to predict.. It 
is the financing of so many such projects 
on the foolish premise that tomorrow will 
take care of itself that has contributed large- 
ly to the present situation. 

Massachusetts is threatened in the near 
future with a serious curtailment of gov- 
ernmental activities, because the cost of 
carrying them on is far greater than the 
ability of our people to pay. And unless a 
substantial part is eliminated or condensed, 
we are soon going to see conditions like those 
in Chicago, where the complete. collapse of 
the governmental structure has caused tax- 
payers’ strikes, payless paydays and eVver- 
lasting injury to community prestige. 

Within a month or two, these conditions 
will be revealed in a number of Massachu- 
setts cities and towns, some of which even 
now have not been able to pay their public 
employes for months. This is no pessimistic 
picture. It is plain truth, backed by facts. 

It is the resuit of a condition of heedless 
disregard for sound economic principles that 
has been building up over a period of years, 
until finally we find that our supposedly 
limitless power to spend money for public 
purposes has reached an abrupt termination. 
We have been fiddling while Rome was burn- 
ing. 

Our income for State, county and munici- 
pal expenditures has been cut to the point 
where we will receive this year fifty million 
dollars less than it costs to keep our present 
governmental structure in operation. There 
is no cash on hand. We cannot justifiably 
expect to raise more by additional forms of 
taxation, for the camel’s back is piled with 
all the straw it will carry. 
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If we bororw, we shall greatly aggravate 
the condition. Weshave done too much of 
it already. Borrowing to obtain money for 
the regularly recurring expenses of govern- 
ment is simply a delusion fathered by poli- 
ticians who will be out of office within a 
short time, leaving others to assume the 
heavy responsibilities they carry so lightly. 

No sincere person in his sound mind be- 
lieves that the floating of repeated bond is- 
sues is going to get us out of our difficulties. 
Such a road leads to certain bankruptcy. 

When a man’s pay is reduce, he does not 
go out and borrow the money he has lost 
so that he can maintain an extravagant 
standard of living. He spends less than he 
used to and makes every effort to get full 
value for what he spends. 

It is mainly upon the man or woman who 
owns, or is trying to pay for a home, and 
the owner of industrial property, hamstrung 
by inability to sell his produce, that the most 
serious blow has fallen. But the man who 
pays rent, who wonders why his landiord 
has not reduced such charges—the man who 
has lost his job or had his earning power 
greatly curtailed through the inability of his 
employer to carry him on ful time—must 
realize that a very large facto in his mis- 
fortunes is this unfeasonable drainage upon 
the resources of those who have something 
to tax. 

When a man or a business corporation is 
so reduced in earning capacity as to have 
no income, there is nothing upon which a 
tax can be imposed. The same is true of 
most other forms of taxation. 

But when a depression comes and the 
revenues from such sources is reduced, the 
owner of real property is called upon to make 
up the deficit. Up goes the tax on real 
estate regardless of the fact that the income 
from such property is proportionately cut, 
through inability to keep the property oc- 
cupied and collect rental charges. 

+ + 

The real estate taxpayer is always the 
“goat.” He is squeezed hardest at a time 
when he can least afford to pay. If the oc- 
cupants of his property fall behind, he has 
the choice of losing his rent or putting them 
out and having the empty space on his 
hands. 

If he can’t pay his taxes, the city can 
take the property away from him and sell 
it. And if the city does so, as so many are 
doing at the present time, it runs the danger 
of becoming so loaded up with unsable titles 
that it may be engulfed in financial dif- 
ficulty, its credit ruined and its prestige 
des*royed. 

The man who works for a modest salary 
falsely assumes too often that this problem 
is something for somebody else to worry 
about—that it does not strike him because he 
pays only a small direct tax—usually little 
more than a poll tax. He is often wholly 
out of sympathy with the owner of property, 
encouraged to regard property owners as a 
class as “tax dodgers” seeking to avoid their 
just share of responsibility. 

He does not realize that he must pay high 
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rent for the use of his home, face the pros- 
pect of lower wages because of the increased 
burden upon the people for whom he works 
and possibly, as in some of our textile cities, 
the loss of his employment altogether, when 
his tax-ridden employer can no longer do 
business at a profit. 
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This is the type o citizen who holds the 
solution to the present problem. He out- 
numbers the property owner in our State 
six to one. His indifference is the oppor- 
tunity of the incompetent. or irresponsible 
public official. He-is in fact himself “the 
Government,” which he sometimes Bélieves 
should pay for everything, but he doésn’t 
know it. 


He pays indirectly in the form of house 
rent and extra charges on food, clothing, 
furniture, even: his railroad ticket—every- 
thing he buys. If he was required to pay 
directly in a lump sum the amount he is 
really assessed toward the cost of govern- 
ment, there would be a revolution overnight 
in the methods of transacting public busi- 
ness. / 


When we reach a state of affairs, as we 
have in some of our cities, where 10 per cent 
of the people are paying practically the en- 
tire cost of operating the local city govern- 
ment and 90-per cent, although contributing 
indirectly, are lacking in an individual sense 
of responsibility, we can readily understand 
why trouble occurs. A proper sense of their 
relation to the welfare. of the whole com- 
munity on the part of the 90 per cent who 
control the government must and can _ be 
awakened. 


The remedy, if the public at large is willing 
to grasp it, is -the old-fashioned method. of 
cutting one’s coat to fit his cloth. The vig- 
orous demand by groups of interested voters 
for a restriction of bgrrowings, a halt in the 
construction of special projects, curtailments 
and consolidations in matters of adminis- 
trative detail the rigid investigation of the 
largely increased claims for public welfare 
aid, which in many places has becorfie a 
“racket,” and a general intelligent supervi- 
sion by local vigilance committees over the 
manner in which their common security is 
being pledged, cannot fail to be productive 
of results. 

++ 

Most of all, we want to awaken the in- 
direct taxpayer,. who hasbeen “paying 
through the nose” without realizing it, to 
the very real danger of misguidance by those 
who handshake themselves into his confi- 
dence. We appeal to the. average man and 
the average woman, to let their elected rep- 
resentatives know how they feel. They will 
appreciate such an expression of sentiment. 

Our special legislative committee of 11 
members, non-partisan in character, will 
make its recommendations after a sfudy. 
But unless it is backed up by the force of a 
united opinion, the recommendations will 
not have the same chance of adoption. It 
is the people’s fight and if they take a firm 
stand they cannot lose. 


Business Worries 
as Argument for 
Vacation 
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By Dr. Theodore 
B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 


NE frequently hears these days that it 

is impossible to take the customary va- 

cation owing to the depression. And if 
travel curves for rail, steamship and bus 
companies are any indication that people 
are seriously adopting such an attitude then 
there appears to be some proof of it. 

The fact remains, however, that the vaca- 
tion is just as essential as in former seasons. 
Health cannot be made subversive to eco- 
nomic conditions. Nature’s laws were con- 
clusively established long before banking sys- 
tems and Wall Street; and Nature is entirely 
indifferent to them. 

The point to be stressed, therefore, is that, 
no matter how “depressed” one may happen 
to be, he can not afford to depress himself 
out of the usual fortnight’s sojourn. Or, to 
put in more positive terms, there perhaps 
never was a period since the World War 
when the body and mind of the average citi- 
zen so needed healthful relaxation, change 
of scene and comparative freedom from 
worry than just now. 

Incidentally, it has been many years since 
travel rates have been so mederate as at 
present. And real thrift will be splendidly 
carried out if a small measure of one’s in- 
come, or even reserve, is spent for a health- 
ful change of scene. 

If one’s tastes, on the other hand, tend to 
the automobile there are the magnificent 
highways and secondary roads which lead 
to some of the finest open spaces in the 
United States, and right wit!.in the confines 
of this great Commonwealth at that. More- 
over, throughout the State are to be found 
many fine camping grounds, as well as more 
formal outdoor recreational centers easily 
and delightfully accessible by automobile. 

Thousands of Pennsylvanians have already 
this year availed themselves of the privileges 
of these public, semipublic, and private camp- 
ing grounds. Many harassed minds and 
bodies desperately in need of rest, recreation 
and a healthful change have thus been defi- 
nitely benefited. These camps are all care- 
fully supervised by the State Health De- 
partment from the standpoints of sanitation 
and safe milk and water supplies, 

It is quite immaterial whether one takes 
a trip by rail, steamship, bus, or automobile. 
It is likewise of little consequence whether 
one patronizes an outdoor camp or stops at 
a more formal Summer resort. But it is es- 
sential that the body and health-building 
possibilities of a sensible fortnight’s excur- 
sion be realized. One is a spendthrift of 
health, even in these hard times, if he is 
satisfied with less. 





